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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 


OCTOBER 21, 1959 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE one hundred and forty-seventh annual meeting of 
the American Antiquarian Society was held at the 
Library of the Society in Worcester, Massachusetts, on 
October 21, 1959, at ten fifty-five o’clock. ‘The meeting 
was called to order by Mr. Brigham. The call for the 
meeting was read by Mr. Lincoln. It was voted to dispense 
with the reading of the minutes of the last meeting. The 
following members were present: John Adams, Thomas 
Randolph Adams, Clifton Waller Barrett, George Sumner 
Barton, Jacob Blanck, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Augus- 
tus George Bullock, Chandler Bullock, Lyman Henry 
Butterfield, Ernest Caulfield, Edward Harold Cole, Samuel 
Foster Damon, Theron Johnson Damon, Fred Harold 
Daniels, Bradley Baldwin Gilman, Richard Gimbel, George 
Talbot Goodspeed, Richard Mott Gummere, Sinclair Hamil- 
ton, Thompson Ritner Harlow, William Henry Harrison, 
Richard Allen Heald, Milton Prince Higgins, Penrose 
Robinson Hoopes, William Alexander Jackson, Alden 
Porter Johnson, Edward Chase Kirkland, Bernhard Knollen- 
berg, Waldo Gifford Leland, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, George 
Leslie McKay, Robert Earle Moody, Ray Nash, Edward 
Alexander Parsons, Hermann Porter Riccius, Albert White 
Rice, Carleton Rubira Richmond, Stephen Thomas Riley, 
Clifford Kenyon Shipton, Rollo Gabriel Silver, Rae Mac- 
Collum Spencer, Frank Oakman Spinney, Lewis Morgrage 
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Stark, George Russell Stobbs, Harry Galpin Stoddard, 
Thomas Winthrop Streeter, Bradford Fuller Swan, Henry 
Rouse Viets, Carl Erhard Wahlstrom, Alexander James 
Wall, Jr., Michael Joseph Walsh, Frederick Lewis Weis, 
Nathaniel Wheeler, Walter Muir Whitehill, and Lawrence 
Counselman Wroth. 


The Report of the Council of the Society was presented 
by Mr. Brigham, the Report of the Treasurer by Mr. 
Bullock, and the Report of the Librarian by Mr. Shipton. 
It was voted to accept these reports and refer them to the 
Committee on Publications. 


The election of officers being in order, Mr. Riccius re- 
ported for the committee consisting of Messrs. Riccius, 
T. J. Damon, and Spencer, appointed by the Council in 
April, 1959, the following nominations: 


President 
Carleton Rubira Richmond, of Milton, Mass. 


Vice-presidents 
George Sumner Barton, of Boylston, Mass. 


Clifton Waller Barrett, of New York, N. Y. 


Councillors 


Clarence Saunders Brigham, of Worcester, Mass. 
Albert White Rice, of Worcester, Mass. 

Thomas Winthrop Streeter, of Morristown, N. J. 
Richard Allen Heald, of Worcester, Mass. 
Walter Muir Whitehill, of Boston, Mass. 

Harry Galpin Stoddard, of Worcester, Mass. 
Augustus George Bullock, of Worcester, Mass. 
Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Fred Harold Daniels, of Worcester, Mass. 
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Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 
Alden Porter Johnson, of Worcester, Mass. 


Secretary for Domestic Correspondence 
Clifford Kenyon Shipton, of Shirley Center, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 
Chandler Bullock, of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 
Clifford Kenyon Shipton, of Shirley Center, Mass. 
Alden Porter Johnson, of Worcester, Mass. 
Rae MacCollum Spencer, of Worcester, Mass. 


Auditors 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 
Bradley Ba'dwin Gilman, of Worcester, Mass. 


It was unanimously voted that the Secretary be requested 
to cast a ballot for the nominees, which being done and no 
other ballot being offered, the foregoing nominees were 
declared elected. 


Mr. Brigham, in behalf of the Council, proposed for 
membership in the Society: 


Irving Lowens, of Hyattsville, Maryland. 


The President appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Jackson, Swan, and Walsh to distribute, collect, 
and count the ballots. Mr. Jackson reported that fifty- 
two votes had been cast for the person nominated and he 
was declared elected. 


Papers were read by Richard Gimbel on ““The Resurgence 
of Thomas Paine,” and by Waldo Gifford Leland on ‘‘Per- 
sonal Recollections of John Franklin Jameson.” 
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At the request of Mr. Brigham, the incoming President, 
Mr. Richmond, assumed the chair and announced that the 
members of the Society were invited to luncheon at the 
residence of the late Aldus C. Higgins on John Wing Road 
by Mrs. Aldus C. Higgins and Mr. and Mrs. Milton P. 
Higgins. 


The meeting was then adjourned. 


Danie W. LINCOLN, 
Recording Secretary 
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Report of the Council 


N my half century’s experience in the affairs of this 

Society, I have never seen so much use of the Library 
as during the past summer. In addition to the regular run 
of customers, there have been an unusual number of his- 
torians, bibliographers, and serious researchers from various 
parts of the eastern United States. d’Alté Welch of Cleve- 
land continued for three weeks to work on his bibliography 
of early children’s books. The Reverend John A. Harrer, 
Librarian of the Congregational Library in Boston, paid us 
two visits working on his bibliography of ‘“The Cambridge 
Platform.” James M. Barriskill of South Byfield, Massa- 
chusetts, found here a greater assemblage of Newburyport 
printing to 1820. Irving Lowens of Washington examined 
for a fortnight our outstanding collection of early American 
songbooks preliminary to his check list on the subject which 
covers all the libraries of the country and which we soon 
hope to publish. It is a remarkable bibliography on a 
popular and much-studied subject. I am sure that the 
reason for the increased use of the Library during the past 
summer is the publication of several bibliographical works 
by the Society during recent years. The Director’s History 
and Bibliography of American Newspapers in 1947 empha- 
sized the preéminent status of the Society’s early news- 
papers and produced a reference work, in two quarto 
volumes, that gave the Society a standing in the newspaper 
field that was unequalled. Mr. Shipton’s volumes extend- 
ing vans and the microprint edition of American titles to 
the year 1800 emphasized the Library’s outstanding collec- 
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tion of imprints and brought scores of scholars here to study 
them. Perhaps the most prominent publicity regarding the 
Society’s collecting in many fields was the volume entitled 
Fifty Years of Collecting Americana published last fall. The 
scores of letters received, acknowledging the volume and 
often expressing surprise over the variety of our collections, 
invariably asked queries that resulted in lengthy corre- 
spondence. Nearly one thousand copies were sent to 
collectors, libraries, booksellers, and friends of the Society 
and acquainted scholars throughout the country with the 
extent and variety of our resources. 

These visits overworked the staff in finding the numerous 
books required by these and other scholars. During Mr. 
Shipton’s vacation in England, the Director was at the 
Library every day for the entire summer, even Saturdays 
and Sundays, and has yet to take a vacation. It reminded 
him of his early years, when the summer was always the 
period of hardest work for the staff. 

During the past summer there were three saddening 
accidents to members of the staff. Albert G. Waite, in 
charge of manuscripts, stumbled over a metal drawer, and 
badly cut his leg, but fortunately the wound healed and he 
was spared the expected visit to the hospital. Miss Emma 
F. Waite, for many years a member of the staff and a con- 
stant visitor to the Library, caught her foot in a doormat 
and fell heavily, breaking her hip, and requiring a six weeks’ 
stay in the hospital. Fortunately the injury was not perma- 
nent and she should be able to walk soon. One morning in 
August, Miss Louise Trowbridge of the Library’s staff, was 
heavily struck by an automobile on Park Avenue, and was 
carried to the hospital with two broken ribs and a serious 
injury to her arm, but after two weeks she was discharged 
and will soon be back at work. 
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There have been three deaths in the membership since the 
April meeting, that of William Davis Miller of Wakefield, 
Rhode Island, on July 7, 1959, that of James Hazen Hyde 
of New York, on July 26, 1959, and that of Milo Milton 
Quaife of Detroit, on September 1, 1959. 

The saddest event in my fifty years’ period of administer- 
ing the affairs of this Society was the death on February 23, 
1959, of my secretary and Assistant Librarian of the Society, 
Mrs. Dorothea E. Spear. She was born in Worcester, the 
daughter of Walter B. and Emma L. Nourse, on January 5, 
1900. After an early education at Bancroft and local 
schools, she entered Smith College from which she was 
graduated in 1922. The following year she taught French 
at the Bancroft School. In 1923 she became secretary to the 
Director of the Antiquarian Society and served in that 
position until her death, a period of nearly thirty-six years. 
She was appointed Assistant Librarian in 1954, and pre- 
sumably would have become Librarian with the change of 
officers during the present year had she lived. She married 
Hadley Spear of Woodstock, Vermont, on January 29, 
1937. She was survived by her husband. 

Mrs. Spear’s interests lay along the lines of reference and 
research, in which her skill and knowledge were extraor- 
dinary. She indexed on cards the correspondence of the 
Society for the letters from 1920 to 1958, forming a subject 
catalogue which was of constant use. The complicated 
indexes which fill three hundred pages of the Director’s 
History and Bibliography of American Newspapers are 
typical of her careful work. She also carried out research 
of her own, compiling American Watch Papers, published in 
1951, which evoked much interest from clock and watch 
collectors. Her greatest task was the preparation of a 
check list of all United States town and city directories, 
taking much of her time for the past nine years, and cover- 
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ing from 1785 through 1860. This compilation, listing over 
one thousand directwries for 225 towns, will soon be pub- 
lished by the Antiquarian Society and will be of exceptional 
use to historians and researchers. Fortunately she had 
already written a comprehensive historical introduction on 
the publishing of directories, from the earliest period in 
England, and narrating the salient facts concerning directory 
publishing in the United States. For years we have, as a 
matter of course, turned over to Mrs. Spear a knotty core 
of mail inquiries demanding research, knowing that she 
could solve them if anyone could. Her friendship with 
members, her knowledge of bibliography and libraries, and 
her familiarity with the varied possessions of this Library, 
gave her especial ability in answering questions which per- 
haps would have been unsolved except for her knowledge. 
She was a member of the Library Council for the Smith 
College Library, a position where she was very useful and 
of which she was justly proud. Her friendly manner 
charmed researchers and her wide knowledge helped 
scholars as well as the staff. 

The appeal for contributions to the Special Gifts Fund 
which is sent out each June was highly successful this year. 
We added to our income for the present fiscal year a total 
of $16,191.31, more than we have ever received from mem- 
bers and friends of the Society in any previous year. It is 
true that $3,280 was a special gift from a member of the 
Council, to pay the salary of one of the staff. Such support 
is not only very gratifying but is the sole reason why we are 
able to buy needed books and to pay other expenses. This 
was my final appeal as Director and President. I am sure 
that this support will continue in future years. 

One of the most useful and time-consuming tasks which 
we have ever attempted, although we have long intended to 
do so, is the weeding of the correspondence, to keep only 
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those letters which are worth preserving. We first tackled 
the correspondence of 1958. Fully one-third of the file for 
that year was discarded, about 1,500 letters, ordering 
supplies, asking for books which were received, and genea- 
logical queries of no particular importance. Then we began 
on the immense collection of letters from 1950 to 1957. 
This has progressed well into the alphabet, and thousands 
of letters have been discarded. This work of selection and 
throwing out the useless letters has been entrusted to Mrs. 
Ruth Merrill. It is a task which requires long experience 
with the work of the Society and careful judgment as to 
rejection. After the weeding out, all such rejected letters 
have been carefully examined by the Director, so that 
nothing will be thrown away that should be preserved. It 
is to the credit of Mrs. Merrill’s judgment that almost none 
of her rejections have been saved. 

The Library has had continued success during the last six 
months in acquiring new material to complete its collections. 
Many imprints before 1820 drifted our way. We were 
especially fortunate in obtaining two rare collections of 
Baltimore and West Virginia newspapers. All the details 
of such acquisitions will be handled in the Librarian’s 
report. 

I realize that this is the last time that I will preside over 
a meeting of this Society. I intend to retire both as Presi- 
dent and Director at this annual meeting. I hope to con- 
tinue, for a while at least, in a minor capacity as a member 
of the staff, primarily to finish for publication Mrs. Spear’s 
bibliography of directories and to do whatever the new 
Director assigns me to do. I was elected a member of this 
Society in 1905, fifty-four years ago. Every person who 
was a member in that year has passed away, the last being 
John M. Merriam of Framingham, who died in his ninety- 
seventh year last January. Every year of this period of 
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service has been enjoyable to me. In fact I wouldn’t have 
known what to do if I didn’t have the Library to go to. My 
health through all these years has been excellent. Lack of 
vision and deafness, with which many older men are afflicted, 
have never affected me. Last year in August I underwent a 
serious and unexpected operation which fortunately was 
completely successful, although it took me three months to 
regain my strength and be restored to normal. The duty of 
raising funds to carry on the work of the Society has always 
been in my thoughts, and members and friends have been 
very generous. I hope to continue to be of service to the 
Society, which I love. I wish it progress and prosperity for 
all time to come. 
Respectfully submitted, 


CLARENCE S. BrIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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Obituaries 


MILO MILTON QUAIFE 


In the days of our youth the name of Milo M. Quaife 
was one with which to conjure in the field of American 
history. As a prodigiously productive author and the 
editor of such important publications as the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review he was always one of the chief hubs 
of the meetings of the American Historical Association. We 
young men treasured his friendly nod. 

Dr. Quaife was born in Nashua, lowa, on October 6, 1880, 
a son of Albert E. and Barbara S. (Hine) Quaife. He was 
graduated Ph.B. at lowa College in 1903, M.A. at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1905, and Ph.D. at the University of 
Chicago in 1908. From 1908 to 1913 he taught history at 
the Lewis Institute in Chicago, and in 1914 became Super- 
intendent of the Wisconsin Historial Society, where he oc- 
cupied the editorial chair in 1920-22. Thence he moved to 
Detroit to become Secretary and Editor of the Burton His- 
torical Collection, where he served until 1947. He also 
edited The Lakeside Classics from 1916 to 1959, the M1s- 
sissippt Valley Historical Review from 1924 to 1930, and 
lectured at Wayne University from 1931 to 1942 and at the 
University of Detroit from 1932 to 1935. His own publica- 
tions began with The Doctrine of Non-Intervention with 
Slavery in the Territories (1910) and continued with scarcely 
a twelve-month break to the volume of Lakeside Classics 
which appeared in December, 1959. A bibliography of his 
publications appeared in 1955. 
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Of the two hundred members of the American Anti- 
quarian Society when Dr. Quaife was elected in October, 
1914, only four survive him. He never attended a meeting, 
and we never did get together on the paper which we urged 
him to read; but he felt a sense of guilt because of his in- 
ability to take part, and tried to compensate for his neglect 
by giving us scores of books which he wrote, edited, or was 
otherwise involved in. When he thought that the gap be- 
tween books was too long, he would send a check. For 
twenty years he was one of our most active correspondents, 
but for much of the last decade he stayed close to his home 
in Highland Park, Michigan, and dropped out of sight so 
that his death, which occurred on September 1, 1959, had 
not come to our attention at the time of the annual meeting. 
He is survived by a son and three daughters. C.K. S. 


JAMES HAZEN HYDE 


The death of James Hazen Hyde on July 26, 1959, breaks 
a tie with a cultural past which today seems almost as 
remote as Louis XVIII. He was born in New York City on 
June 6, 1876, a son of Henry Baldwin Hyde, the founder of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. From Cutler’s School 
in New York City he progressed to Harvard College, where 
he was one of those now-incredible undergraduates described 
by Hamilton Bail in our Proceedings of last October. 
Wealthy, handsome, charming, cultured, and even quite 
learned, he was the shop-girl’s dream of a Harvard man. 
While still an undergraduate he brought French professors 
to lecture at Harvard. 

Immediately after Hyde’s graduation, in 1898, he became 
the second vice-president of the Equitable Life, with which 
he remained until 1905, when an honest difference between 
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the company and the government made it wise for him to 
resign and retire to France. During these years he cut a 
figure in New York society like that at Harvard. He worked 
hard to revive the interest in coaching as a gentleman’s sport, 
but turned happily to the new sport of automobiling. He 
was a member of most of the distinguished clubs, and at one 
time of no less than 140 societies, the most important of 
which, from his point of view, was the Federation of French 
Alliances in the United States and Canada, of which he was 
founder and president. For his gifts to the Cercle Frangaise 
of Harvard he was awarded the cross of Officer of the Legion 
of Honor. 

In Paris and on the automobile courses of Europe, Hyde 
lived the same kind of life. In 1913 he married Marthe 
Leishman, and she bore him the son who survives him; but 
they were divorced in 1918. In September, 1914, he 
installed a French Red Cross hospital in his Paris house, 
and on the entry of the United States into the war he became 
captain and aide to the High Commissioner of the American 
Red Cross. During the war he also directed the Harvard 
and New England bureau of the University Union in Paris, 
and after it he set up a series of annual lectures by which 
American professors circulated among French provincial 
universities. He published several lectures and mono- 
graphs of his own, particularly on the French war effort. 
For some years he collected books and documents relating 
to Franco-American relations since 1776. To a great and 
important extent he was a cultural catalyst at the academic 
level. Very properly he received honorary degrees and 
French decorations. 

The second war drove Hyde back to America, where he 
divided his time between the Savoy-Plaza Hotel in New 
York City and the hotels of Saratoga. At the latter he was 
not far from the museum at Shelburne, Vermont, which 
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houses his remarkable collection of carriages of the last 
horse-drawn years. He visited our library during the war, 
and was elected to the Society in October, 1952. His 
voluminous correspondence, in which he referred to “our 
Society” as if he did not have a whole harem of other insti- 
tutional mistresses, broke off about two years before his 
death. He is survived by his son, Henry Baldwin Hyde. 


C.K. S. 


WILLIAM DAVIS MILLER 


William Davis Miller, the son of Augustus Samuel and 
Elizabeth Le Moine Miller, was born November 5, 1887, at 
Providence, Rhode Island. He received his A.B. from 
Brown University in 1909 and studied law at the Harvard 
Law School during 1910 to 1912. Entering the banking 
business he became Vice-president and a member of the 
Board of Investment of the Peoples Savings Bank. During 
World War I he entered the United States Naval Reserve 
and served with the rank of Lieutenant j.g. After the war 
on October 11, 1919, he married Mary Heard Chew Bell. 

As a scholar interested in literary and educational affairs 
he became President of the Trustees of the Providence 
Public Library; a Trustee of Brown University and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Management of the John Carter Brown 
Library. Among his many other activities he held the office 
of President of the Hospital Service Corporation of Rhode 
Island; President of the Rhode Island Library Association; 
and Secretary and President of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society. He was a Corresponding Member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 

Always continuing his interest and love of the Navy he 
was happy to be able to serve again in World War II, with 
the rank of Commander, and was stationed at Norfolk. 
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During the years he had made a notable collection of prints, 
books and manuscripts specializing in naval and signal flags. 
This collection he left to the United States Naval Academy. 
He was a member of the Naval Records Society; the Naval 
Historical Foundation; the United States Naval Institute, 
and the Society for Nautical Research. 

Besides his naval collection he was an ardent antiquarian 
interested in early houses, furniture and silver. His book 
Early Houses of the King’s Province in the Narragansett 
Couniry which was charmingly illustrated by Norman M. 
Isham, was published in 1941. An authority on Rhode 
Island silver, he was the author of The Silversmiths of Little 
Rest R. I. published in 1928. 

An enthusiastic member of the Walpole Society he con- 
tributed several articles to their Note Books and was a reg- 
ular attendant at their gatherings until his health prevented 
it. 

He was a member of several bibliographical societies, 
The Grolier Club, the Club of Odd Volumes, and many 
social clubs of Providence, Boston, New York, and else- 
where. He was a modest, friendly, and genial companion 
with a fine sense of humor and a fund of knowledge. He 
was elected a member of the American Antiquarian Society 


in April, 1930. He died July 7, 1959. ©. =. 
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Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1959, to which is ap- 
pended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the condition of 
the various funds. 


NET ASSETS 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1959 


Cash on Deposit 


Worc. County National Bank . . . . $18,853.68 
Wore. Five Cents Savings Bank . . . 5,000.00 
Total $23,853.68 


Preferred Stocks . . . . . . $171,239.61 
Common Stocks . . . . . 557,150.32 


Total Stocks 748,389.93 
Total 1,168,060.57 


Library Building and Land $483,144.16 
Less Reserve for Depreciation 32,559.51 450,584.65 


Total Assets $1,642,498.90 


The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $303.50 by sale of dupli- 
cates. The present balance is $1,402.84. 


The Bibliography Fund has been increased by the sale of subscriptions 
to the Evans Vol. No. 14 publications amounting to $775.00; and re- 
duced by $6,317.77 for expenses incurred in connection with the Evans 
publications. The present balance is $8,566.20. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $118.57 from the W. K. 
Bixby Trust. 

The “James L. Whitney Fund” has been increased by $9,082.37. 
Present amount is $11,082.37. 
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The “Donald McKay Frost Fund” has been established with a con- 
tribution of $10,000.00. 


The following amounts have been contributed for additional book 
purchases and current expenses: 


Adams, Arthur . . $15.00 
Adams, Frederick B. 50.00 
Alden, John E. . 10.00 
Barrett,C. Waller . . . . .. . 500.00 
Brainard, NewtonC. . . ... . 100.00 
Brigham, ClarenceS. . . . . . . 3,200.00 
Bullock, AlexanderH. . . . .. . 100.00 
Bullock, Chandler . . ... . 100.00 
Campbell, LeRoy A. . . ... 30.00 
Caulfield, Ernest . . .... 25.00 
Cole, Edward H. 4 30.00 
Daniels, F. Harold . . . . . . .~ 1,000.00 
Flynt, Henry N. . . . ... 50.00 
Gaines, PierceW. . . . ... 250.00 
Goodspeed, George]. . . . . . 100.00 
200.00 
Hamilton, Sinclair . . . . .. . 100.00 
Heald, Richard A. . . . . .. 200.00 
Higgins, John W. . . . . . . 400.00 
Higgins, Milton P. . . . . . . . 500.00 
Hoopes, Penrose R. . 25.00 
Hoskins, Esther Forbes . . .. . 026.51 
Howe, ParkmanD. ..... . 300.00 
Johnson, AldenP. . 500.00 
Kendall, Henry P. . . . . .. . 150.00 
Knollenberg, Bernhard 50.00 
Lincoln, Daniel W. . . . . . . . 100.00 
Melcher, FredericG. . . . .. . 100.00 
Middendorf, J. William . . . . . 300.00 
Peltz, W.L. Learned . . . .. . 50.00 
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Pomfret, John E. 
Riccius, Herman P. 
Rice, Albert W. 
Richmond, Carleton R. 
Rosenwald, Lessing J. 
Shipton, Clifford K. 
Silver, Rollo G. . 
Spencer, Rae M. 
Stobbs, George R. 
Stoddard, Harry G. 
Streeter, Thomas W. 
Taylor, Lydia D. 
Viets, Henry R. 
Weis, Frederick L. . 
Wolcott, Roger . 
Miscellaneous Gifts . 


. 


$10.00 
50.00 

500.00 
25.00 
25.00 
55-00 
25.00 
50.00 
1,000.00 
250.00 
100.00 
50.00 
10.00 
50.00 

3,280.00 


. $16,591.51 
Submitted by 


CHANDLER Buttock, Treasurer 
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EXHIBIT “A” 
BALANCE SHEET 
As at SEPTEMBER 30, 1959 
ASSETS 
Cash in Banks: 
Worcester County National Bank....... $18,853.68 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank..... 5,000.00 $23,853.68 
Investments: 
Stocks: 
Real Estate and Buildings............... $483,144.16 
Less—Reserve for Depreciation........... 32,559.51 450,584.65 
LIABILITIES, FUNDS AND SURPLUS 
Employees’ State Withholding Taxes... .. $148.91 
Funds—Schedule 1,442,964.29 
Surplus: 
Balance, September 30, 1958.......... $194,858.04 
Add: 
Excess of Operating Income over ; 
6,933-03 
$201,791.07 
Deduct: 
Net Loss on Sale of Securities. ...... $1,155.37 
Construction of Driveway and 
> Balance, September 30, 1959 ... 199,385.70 
Total Liabilities, Funds and Surplus $1,642,498.90 
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SCHEDULE “A-1” 
STATEMENT OF FUND ACCOUNTS 


As aT SEPTEMBER 30, 1959 


Fund Title Principal 
32,000.00 
23-leaac and Edward L. 23,000.00 
2§-Benjamin F. 1,000.00 
g0-Francis H. 10,500.00 
ga-John and Eliza Davis. 5,000.00 
g3-Stephen Salisbury, Jr... 104,500.00 
96-James F. 5,000.00 
48-Henry Winchester Cunningham 79,682.19 
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EXHIBIT “B” 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


For tHe YEAR EnpED SEPTEMBER 30, 1959 


Net Income from Investments and from Operations: 
Income from: 

$66,091. 

87.33%. 

135. 

83,558. 

16,710. 

8,292. $108,561.45 


Repair and Maintenance of Building and 
Equipment 
Insurance 


Employees’ Blue Cross 


Miscellaneous 72,964.00 


$35,597-45 


28,664. 42 


Excess of Operating Income over 
Expenditures $6,933.03 
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Operating Expenses: 
Office Supplies and Expense ............. 2,021.89 
Heat, Light and Telephone.............. 4,311.88 
433-31 
241.45 
A.D.T. Protective 1,051.83 
365.27 
Legal and Accounting Fees............... 350.00 
1,109.50 
Income—Less Operating Expenses...... PY 
Other Expenditures: 
20,967.76 
Purchase of Equipment.................. _1,274.26 


Excess of Operating Income over 
Expenditures — Brought Forward 
Add: 
Additions to Funds: 
Donald McKay Frost Fund: 
Legacy from Donald McKay Frost 
Estate 
James Lyman Whitney Fund: 
Additional distribution from James L. 
Whitney Trust. . 
Bibliography Fund: 
Subscriptions Received... 
Purchasing Fund: 
Sale of Duplicates...... 


Deduct: 
Deductions from Funds: 
3ibliography Fund: 
Publishing Evans Bibliography, 
Volume No. 14 


Purchases of Securities: 


Less—Proceeds from Sale 
and/or Redemption of 
Securities: 


Construction of Driveway and Parking Area 


Add: 
Employees’ State Withholding Taxes at 
September 30, 1959.............. 
Cash Balance, October 1, 1958..... 
Cash Balance, September 30, 1959. . 
Accounted for as follows: 
Worcester County National Bank: 
Maintenance Account. 


Principal Account 


Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank 
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STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—Continued 
For tHe Year Envep SEPTEMBER 39, 1959 


$10,000.00 


9,082.37 
775-00 


303-50, 


$35,230.70 


10,294.52 45,525.22 


20,160.87 


6,317.77 
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$6,933.03 


27,093.90 


20,776.13 


10,626.00 


21,112.50 
15,036.72 36,149.22 
9,376.00 
1,250.00 

18,423.33 
430.35 18,853.68 


§,000.00 


10,299.04 
13,554-64 


$23,853.68 


10,150.13 


148.91 


23,853.68 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
STATEMENT BY THE TREASURER 


The total book value of all the assets of this Society (excluding real 
estate values and the values of all personal property and the historical 
collections) is $1,168,809. The total market value of all our securities 
as above stated as of September 30 of this year (the end of our fiscal 
year) is $2,243,650. This shows an excess of total market values over 
total book values of $1,074,841. 


The excess of market value over book is a very satisfactory excess in a 
relatively small endowment fund such as ours. The rate of the income 
return from all our securities this year, based on the total book value 
was 7.15%. However, the rate of income return on the securities, based 
on the total market value, was 3.72%. 


It should be remembered that for various reasons the market values 
of most common stocks on this September 30 were at an unus ally high 
peak, from which a subsequent decline may take place. 


Approximately 50% of our investment portfolio, based on book values, 
is invested in fixed income securities, bonds and preferred stocks; and 
50% in common stocks, or equities. Based on total market values, 


O07 


approximately 75% is invested in equities, and 25% in fixed income 
securities. 


The book value of the Society’s real estate was increased at mid year 
by $1,250 due to the construction of the driveway and parking area. A 
2% depreciation charge against the real estate at $458,518 for this fiscal 
year, and a 2% depreciation charge against the $1,250 for one half year, 
shows the present book value of the Society’s real estate to be $450,585. 
This sum of $450,585 marks a further depreciation of $7,933. 


BONDS 
Par Book 
NAME Rate Maturity VALUE 
Pusuic Funps: 

British Columbia Power, Series L 48% Apr., 1987$10,000 $9,800.00 
International Bank for Reconstruction 

and Development 3% Jan., 1969 10,000 10,425.00 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto .44 Aug., 1986 5,000 4,772.00 
Province of Nova Scotia 33% Oct., 1971 10,000 10,175.00 

$35,172.00 
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Pusuic Utiuittes: 


Alabama Power Co........... 
Alabama Power Co 
California Electric Power Co 


Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y....... 


Dallas Power & Light Co 


Florida Power & Light Co............ 


Florida Power & Light Co. 
Idaho Power Co 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co 
Interstate Power Co. .......... 
Interstate Power Co 

Jersey Central Power & Light Co 
Merrimack Essex Electric Co 
New York State Electric & Gas 
New York Telephone Co... .. 
New Orleans Public Service. . 
Northern States Power Co 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co 


Pacific Telephone & Te — ce... 


Potomac Edison 

Potomac Electric Co. 

Potomac Electric Power 

Public Service Electric & Gas... 
Southern Natural Gas Co 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


Aluminum Company of America 


Boeing Airplane Co................. 


C. I. T. Financial Corp 
Deere & Co.. 


General Motors Acceptance Corp. 


Pacific Finance Corp.. 
Pacific Finance Corp 
State Loan & Finance Corp...... 


Total Bonds 


4% May, 1983 
45% May, 1987 
3% Sept., 1985 
4% Oct., 1986 
4% Dec., 1986 


.3% Apr., 1983 


4% Apr., 1988 
4% Jan., 1987 
43% Mar., 1994 


...§ May, 1987 
Mar., 1989 


5 July, 1987 
4% May, 1988 
4% May, 1987 
4% May, 1991 
4% Apr., 1983 


.. 45% June, 1987 


3% Dec., 1985 


.3% Aug., 1991 


45% May, 1987 
3% June, 1988 
45% Dec., 1993 


.45% Aug., 1988 


4 May,1973 


4 Jan., 1982 


 Aug., 1978 


3% Sept., 1970 


..4% Aug., 1983 
. Sept., 1975 


334 Jan., 1965 


..4% Mar., 1967 
..3% May, 1966 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


$7,237.51 
25,375.00 
10,100.00 
10,214.00 
10,084.80 

9,900.00 
10,129.50 
10,000.00 
10,100.00 
10,000.00 
15,000.00 
10,156.30 
10,250.00 
15,232.50 
20,351.00 
10,301.80 

9,800.00 

9,425.00 
20,509.40 
15,257.25 
10,037.50 
10,130.70 
15,306.90 

3,960.00 

$288,859.16 


$5,000.00 
14,785.42 
9,857.50 
13,562.81 
24,562.50 
9,950.00 
7,921.25 
10,000.00 


$419,670.64 
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PREFERRED STOCKS 


Boox 
SHARES NAME VALUE 


RAILROADS: 


2,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, Pfd. $20,228.31 
2,000 Union Pacific Railroad Company, Pfd 19,853.85 


$40,082.16 


Pusuic Utiuitigs: 


100 Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. (444% Pfd. B) $10,482.80 
60 New England Power Co. ($6 Pfd.)....... , 8,625.30 
300 Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (6% Cum. 1st Pfd.) 9,279.29 


$28,387.39 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


400 American Can Co. (7% Pfd.).......... $17,367.92 
75 American Tobacco Co. (6% Cum. Pfd.).... 9,229.20 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
(Non-Assess. $4.50 Cum. Pfd.).......... 17,774-77 
General Motors Corp., ($3.75 Pfd.)........ 9,783.62 
International Harvester Co. {7% Cum. Pfd.) 14,977.05 
United States Steel Corp. (7% Cum. Pfd.) . 33,637.50 

$102,770.06 


COMMON STOCKS 
BANKS: 


Chase Manhattan Bank................. $7,631.25 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Co... . 12,570.39 
Continental Illinois Nat. Bank & Trust Co. . 9,537.01 
First National Bank of Boston 10,276.69 
First National City Bank of New York.... 24,509.90 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co..... 8,854.82 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York .. 11,134.45 
Hanover Bank 9,589.23 
Hartford National Bank & Trust Co.... 7,236.36 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston........ 7,835.00 
Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Boston. . . 7,164.19 
Second Bank—State Street Trust Co 14,651.88 
Worcester County National Bank......... 8,877.50 
$139,868.67 
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RaILroaps: 


350 Union Pacific Railroad Company........... $4,460.00 


Pusuic Utitittes: 


450 American Telephone & Telegraph Co........ $13,870.40 
Boston Edison Co... ... 45277.27 
500 Central Hudson Gas & Electric............ 8,042.05 
1,009 Colonial Energy Shares, Inc............... 8,024.47 
200 Niagara Mohawk Power Corp........... ta 5,183.20 
208 Philadelphia Electric Co., Inc............. 3,628.46 
200 Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc.......... 6,106.69 
233 Western Massachusetts Companies......... 3,701.35 
——— $52,833.89 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


133 Aetna Casualty & Surety Co............... $4,319.35 
250 Aetna Life Insurance Co.................. 4,072.14 
4,400.00 
720 American Insurance Co. of N. J.......... 9,050.00 
3,971 Babcock & Wilcox....... 35,711.86 
400 Bethlehem Steel Corp................... 5,351.18 
830 Boston Insurance Co................ Patents 11,915.81 
1,768 Chemical Fund, Inc....................... 12,539.02 
674 Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc......., 8,172.78 
312 Continental Casualty 662.13 
275 Continental Insurance Company........... 3,952.50 
sooo Continental Del... 15,388.48 
8,975.00 
120 E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co............. 4,267.43 
4q0 Eastman Kodak Co..... 5,480.42 
250 Endicott-Johnson 8,589.52 
606 Family Finance Corp..................... 10,171.29 
400 Federated Department Stores.............. 10,152.38 
1,502 General Electric 9,529.03 
General Motors... 7,429.82 
150 Great Northern Paper Co................. 6,128.50 
224 Insurance Company of North America...... 2,999.38 
100 Kennecott Copper Corp................. 12,611.24 
5,030.20 
100 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. B........... 7,987.06 
2,068 Massachusetts Investors Trust.......... cg 4,958.28 
400 McKesson & Robbins, Inc................. 10,430.66 


200 National Dairy Products Co............... 4,655.98 
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150 J. C. Penney Co $5,577.05 
130 Phoenix Insurance Co..................... 7,099.88 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. (20-Guilder shares) 15,094.02 
Sears, Roebuck & Co........ 7,866.57 
Standard Oil of California. 14,026.07 
Standard Oil of New Jersey eer 19,043.21 
Sterling Drug Co 4944.31 
J. P. Stevens Co., Inc 9,422.87 
Travelers Insurance Co. 3,935.00 
4,598.95 
$380,737.08 


Total Stocks $749,139.25 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, re- 
port that the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the Society for the 
year ending September 30, 1959, and the securities listed in the foregoing 
Report have been examined and verified by Harry W. Wallis & Co., 
Accountants and Auditors, as appears by their certificate submitted 
herewith. 


(Signed) Daniex W. 


September 30, 1959 Braptey B. Gitman, Auditors 
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Mr. Buttock, Treasurer 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
Worcester, MaAssAacHUSETTS 


Dear Sir: 


In accordance with your instructions, we have examined the books 
and accounts of the American Antiquarian Society as at and for the 
year ended September 30, 1959. 

Our work embraced a detailed check of the transactions of the year, 
a review and analysis of the accounts relating to the cash receipts and 
disbursements and to the purchase and sale of securities. 

Asa result of our examination, we have prepared the following Finan- 
cial Statements which are appended hereto: 


EXHIBIT 
Balance Sheet as at September 30, 1959 - 
Statement of Fund Accounts as at ScHEDULE 
September 30, 1959 “A-1” 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended September 30, 1959 — 


In connection with our examination and the preparation of the fore- 
going Financial Statements, we confirmed the bank balances by cer- 
tificates received from the depositories which we reconciled with the 
books of account. All cash shown to have been received has been 
accounted for and we have examined vouchers and/or cancelled checks 
in support of all disbursements. 

The purchases and sales of securities were supported by brokers’ 
advices which we examined. The securities on hand at the year end 
were confirmed to us by a statement from the Trust Department of 
the Worcester County National Bank, and are stated on the accom- 
panying Balance Sheet at book values. 

Yours truly, 


Harry W. & Co. 


Accountants and Auditors 
October 9, 1959 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 OR OVER TO ANNUAL EXPENSES, 
Igl0-1959 
Alfred L. Aiken, 1923 
Simeon E. Baldwin, 1923 
C. Waller Barrett, 1953-1959 
George S. Barton, 1927-1959 
Frank B. Bemis, 1927-1935 
William E. Benjamin, 1931-1935 
George F. Booth, 1927-1955 
Clarence W. Bowen, 1920-1935 
Richard LeB. Bowen, 1947-1959 
Morgan B. Brainard, 1942-1957 
Clarence S. Brigham, 1914-1959 
A. George Bullock, 1923 
Alexander H. Bullock, 1942-1959 
Chandler Bullock, 1932-1959 
Hampton L. Carson, 1927-1928 
Ernest Caulfield, 1946-1959 
William R. Coe, 1949-1954 
George Crompton. 1935-1955 
Henry W. Cunningham, 1915-1930 
F. Harold Daniels, 1957-1959 
Francis H. Dewey, 1921-1927 
Henry F. duPont, 1946-1959 
George S. Eddy, 1927-1941 
William M. Elkins, 1941-1946 
Theodore T. Ellis, 1924 
David H. Fanning, 1920 
John W. Farwell, 1922-1925 
Donald M. Frost, 1941-1953 
George F. Fuller, 1924 
Homer Gage, 1917-1935 
Mabel Knowles Gage, 1936-1948 
T. Hovey Gage, 1921-1938 
Harry W. Goddard, 1924-1925 
Charles E. Goodspeed, 1923-1949 
Everett D. Graff, 1941-1959 
Sinclair Hamilton, 1948-1959 
Francis R. Hart, 1923-1935 
Richard A. Heald, 1944-1959 
Aldus C. Higgins, 1927-1949 
John W. Higgins, 1935-1959 
Milton P. Higgins, 1957-1959 
Samuel V. Hoffman, 1921-1924 
Esther Forbes Hoskins, 1942-1959 
James M. Hunnewell, 1938-1954 
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Archer M. Huntington, 1935-1953 


George A. Zabriskie, 1940-1953 
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Report of the Librarian 


NASMUCH as this is my nineteenth and final report as 

Librarian, I shall take the opportunity to straighten up 
and look back at the course over which the Library has 
come in this generation. When Clarence Brigham came to 
Worcester fifty-one years ago as the first professional 
employee of the Society, this institution was at crisis. It 
was drifting down into the status of a local academy with- 
out having achieved the purposes for which Isaiah Thomas 
had founded it. The obvious need was narrowing of its 
fields of interest and pruning of its collections. Mr. Brig- 
ham’s predecessors had held that the scope of the Society’s 
interest was ‘“‘all that man and nature have done,” and 
accordingly they had followed a practice of accumulation 
(it could not be called collection) without much regard for 
utility or space. Mr. Brigham has elsewhere told the story 
of the breaking up of the museum. The present building, 
erected in 1909, postponed the necessity of meeting the 
equally serious problems presented by the Library. In this, 
on top of the wise gatherings of Thomas and Baldwin, was 
a vast and incredible accumulation. ‘Typical were the 
paperback editions of foreign-language literature purchased 
by past generations of members of the Society at the end of 
European tours on which they had been frustrated by their 
lack of linguistic competence. Determined to make the 
most of the time afforded by the return voyage to remedy 
this lack, they bought these paperbacks, and for the first 
few days they sat, reading painfully, a seldom-used page 
opener in hand; but when they began to make friends 
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among the other passengers, the good resolutions evap- 
orated. The net result was that hundreds of these foreign- 
language paperbacks came to rest on the shelves of the 
American Antiquarian Society, where they remained for as 
much as a century with only the first leaves opened. This 
was typical of the policy of collection which had filled our 
shelves. 

Mr. Brigham surveyed the situation which he found in 
1908, and then went down to a meeting of the American 
Historical Association at which he read one of the classic 
papers on the necessity of order, organization, and clear 
purpose in the management of research libraries. Coming 
home, he took his own advice and drew up a plan of re- 
classification for our collections; but with the exception of 
the initiation of our imprint catalogue, the greatest tool of 
its kind, he did not get much further. For Mr. Brigham is a 
collector at heart, and he has lived in an era which has been 
golden for a man in his position. Whereas Isaiah Thomas 
had two hands and two eyes, Mr. Brigham has had, thanks 
to the development of the rare-book trade, a hundred of 
each. He had likewise, of course, the support of the mem- 
bers and the help of his own incredible bibliographical 
memory. ‘Those were the days when treasures could be 
acquired every week, and cheap. Fifty years later the 
strength of this Library is the work of Clarence Brigham. 
Even in the fields, such as colonial newspapers, in which 
Thomas was the pioneer collector, the acquisitions of the 
Brigham period far outnumber the pieces which were in 
those collections when he took charge. 

When my predecessor, Mr. Vail, surveyed the problem 
of reorganization, he decided to leave it until funds were 
available to hire an army of cataloguers. Perhaps this was 
just as well, for had he undertaken the task, we would never 
have had the fruits of the great bibliographical labors of his 
Worcester years. 
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During the first thirty-two years of the Brigham adminis- 
tration substantial progress in reorganization of the collec- 
tions was made only in the fields of almanacs, first editions, 
and early American imprints, to which Miss Avis Clarke 
devoted much of her time. When I first surveyed the 
stacks in 1940 the confusion of 1908 was only buried under 
more. The local history and genealogical collections which 
were housed around the reading room were in good order, 
but elsewhere books and newspapers were piled disorder. 
Mr. Brigham pointed out places where he said that he had 
not seen the floor for thirty years. Dozens of fifty-dollar 
broadsides stood on their edges between bound volumes 
without the protection of covers of any kind. Some material 
brought into the building in 1908 was still lying on tables 
unaccessioned. There were forty uncatalogued collections, 
acquired since this building was built, some of them con- 
taining thousands of books; only the wonderful memories 
of Mr. Brigham and Mary Brown prevented duplication in 
purchasing. 

The bulk of our collections (not the most active ones, it 
is true) were still classed according to an alcove arrangement 
based on the shelving in the Lincoln Square building. These 
classes originally had represented subject groupings, but 
for many years it had been the practice to add a new book 
to any class in which the shelves were not tight. Worst of 
all, the volumes had no individual call numbers. If you 
started from the catalogue with the knowledge that a partic- 
ular book was in class W 42, you might have to take from 
the shelf and examine a hundred volumes before you 
located the particular one you wanted. Under the best 
of circumstances, this situation slowed service so that back 
in my student days I wondered what could be done to 
speed it. 

In 1940, having finished the much lesser task of reorgan- 
izing the Harvard Archives, I came to Worcester as Li- 
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brarian, consumed with curiosity to see what was on the 
tightly packed shelves and eager to make their treasure 
more available. The prime problem was space, and some 
was made by sending the European paperbacks, still un- 
opened, to colleges which could use them. There were some 
other expendable collections, like that which had proposed 
to acquire every printed report of every business corpora- 
tion; a collection which had ceased growing after it had 
swiftly filled every corner of its stack. There had been 
periods in our history when every advertising circular, like 
those which daily fill our wastebaskets, had gone to the 
shelf. Twice I went through the shelves, at the rate of a 
few a day, the first time examining everything on them and 
making up my mind as to policy, and then a second time, 
discarding enough to keep the Library breathing until the 
new stack was completed after the war. The previous 
stacks, built in 1909 and 1924, had been filled as soon as 
completed by material waiting in storage; but in 1950 we 
planned to provide space for a generation ahead. 

With the new stack completed, we had the necessary 
space for processing and shelving the vast accumulation of 
uncatalogued material, and for reclassification of the ma- 
terial in the old alcove arrangement. By making the first 
duty of each morning the processing of one shelf of books, 
we have eroded this mountain to an unimportant stub. 
Looking back over my old reports to you I can see that 
there were times when I did not believe that we would ever 
reach this promised land of space and order. 

What about the future of our collecting policies and our 
space? The present change of administration means no 
serious change in policy. Years ago I calculated that we 
would need the income from an additional five million 
dollars of endowment to afford all of the services which we 
were then trying to afford, and to collect effectively in the 
fields which we were trying to cover; since then we have 
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been withdrawing gradually from areas in which our collect- 
ing efforts were futile. Periodicals, because of the cost of 
processing and binding and because of the space which they 
occupy, had been a particular problem. One of my first 
tasks when I came to the Library was to check the Union 
List of Serials to make sure that we had a complete run of 
every periodical relating to American history. This is a very 
useful series of collections, and I believe that ours is the 
strongest. However, during the last two decades the char- 
acter of such publications has changed, many of them be- 
coming mere mimeographed newsletters, not capable or 
worthy of preservation. This change reflects a thoroughly 
admirable popularization of American history, but it simply 
is not our field of activity. As the most recent step we have 
adopted the general rule of discontinuing most periodicals 
which fall in one of the following classes: mimeographed 
material, newsletters, local house organs, and the publica- 
tions of museums and societies devoted to anthropology, 
folklore, family genealogy, and city and county history. In 
each class, of course, there will be exceptions, but still the 
saving in money, time, and space will be great. Unless a 
very considerable increase in endowment enables us to revise 
our policy of collecting, the shelf space which we have now 
will suffice for my administration. 

Work space is a more serious problem. If we expand our 
micropublication program we shall have to find means to 
build quarters for it in what might be the first floor of 
another wing. Sometime in the near future we must also 
face the problem of air conditioning the building, not for 
comfort or even because of the effect of 120-degree heat on 
the materials shelved on the upper newspaper floor, but 
because of air contamination. The difference in life between 
old and modern paper is due chiefly to the presence of 
sulphur in the latter. In any industrial city, sulphur is in 
the air, and it is being deposited in our old books, which 
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must inevitably become fragile like those on modern sulfide 
paper. Our heating plant has long passed its normal life 
expectancy, and the replacing of this should be combined 
with the air conditioning of the building. 

One marked change during the last twenty years has been 
the great and steady decrease in the number of important 
rarities acquired. This leaves more money for rounding 
out our collections, but it also means fewer luscious ac- 
cessions for description in our annual reports. Recently we 
purchased the Benjamin Tighe collection of early American 
criminal trials, confessions, and related material, amounting 
to 133 pieces.!. This has turned up some interesting biblio- 
graphical discoveries such as an Albany item of about 1790 
“Printed-By G. Hooker for J. Carlton,” both of whom are 
completely unknown to our catalogue of printers and book- 
sellers. This item, by the way, is the life and confessions of 
a little wretch named Stephen Arnold, who playfully 
whipped to death a little niece; juvenile deliquency probably 
involves no greater a proportion of the population today 
than it did a century and a half ago. 

A debate over the location of the court house for Cecil 
County, Maryland, caused one Ezekiel Traffick to address a 
bitter protest to Nicholas Hyland dated 2nd day, 3d month, 
1748, in the form of a two-page leaflet from the press of 
Jonas Green of Annapolis. Last week we acquired the first 
copy to be recorded. It was by exchange with another 
library that we this year acquired three Williamsburg, 
Virginia, almanacs: the William Rind for 1769, the Purdie & 
Dixon for 1771, and the Dixon & Hunter for 1776. From a 
bibliographical point of view the most important accessions 
were in the newspaper field. These included good files of 
the Portsmouth New Hampshire Gazette for 1772-1774 and 
1779, and the Brooklyn Long Island Star for 1811-1815. A 


' The total accessions for the year included 1,877 bound volumes, 1,694 pamphlets, and 
552 maps, broadsides, etc., bringing the total count of our holdings to 300,052 bound 
volumes and 447,665 pamphlets. 
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copy of The Mifflin and Huntington Gazette and Weekly 
Advertiser for July 20, 1796, being No. 29, printed by 
Michael Duffey, is the first issue of this paper ever found. 
We also acquired good files of the Georgetown, District of 
Columbia, Daily Federal Republican for 1814, the Baltimore 
Daily Intelligencer for 1794, the Baltimore Evening Post 
for 1809, the Baltimore Federal Gazette for 1797, 1800, 1802 
and 1810 and the Baltimore Federal Republican for 1811. In 
one group of Virginia and West Virginia newspapers which 
we purchased almost every copy was the first example of 
that issue to turn up, and some of them added considerably 
to our bibliographical knowledge. These papers were 
Winchester, Bowen’s Virginia Centinal, December 24, 1791, 
and July 23, 1793; Sheperdstown, The Potowmac Guardian, 
December 7, 1791, and July 23, 1793; The Berkeley Intelli- 
gencer, May 29, August 14, 21, 1799; the Martinsburgh 
Gazette, March 12, 1813; and these other Martinsburgh 
papers: The Republican Atlas, April 16, 1800, The Republican 
Atlas and General Advertiser, November 4, 1801, The Potow- 
mac Guardian, and Berkeley Advertiser, September 3, 17, 
November 12, 26 to December 31, 1792, January 7 to 
February 4, 1793, September 12, 1795, January 14, March 
10, 17, May 5, June 23, July 7, December 20, 1796, Febru- 
ary I, 1798; and The Potomak Guardian, March 24, De- 
cember 12, 1798, July 10, August 7, 14, December 25, 1799, 
February 5, April 2, 1800. By exchange for foreign dis- 
cards with another institution we acquired a file of the 
Sacramento Union for 1853-1861, nicely filling in our run. 

Early California newspapers are expected to be rare, but 
few startling finds are to be expected in the field of the Bos- 
ton presses of the nineteenth century. Such was, however, 
a file of The Daily Advertiser, published by B. Parks at 
Boston from June § to July 30, 1809. In spite of the re- 
searches of many years, only a single issue of this newspaper 
had been discovered—the initial issue of June 5, 1809. Its 
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rarity prompted Mr. Brigham, in his Bibliography, to sur- 
mise that this might have been only a prospectus number, 
and that nothing further was published. Now a file turns 
up, carrying the publication to July 30, 1809, Vol. 1, No. 46. 
In addition, at the beginning of the file was inserted a single 
unnumbered issue of The Democrat for June 2, 1809, also 
published by Benjamin Parks. In this, the unique and 
final issue of a journal which had lasted for over five years, 
Parks announced that the paper would be discontinued and 
would be succeeded by The Daily Advertiser on July 5, 1809. 

When, some years ago, I told Mr. Brigham that I had a 
mind to take up work on Evans’ American Bibliography, he 
exclaimed that he had lived to see the day. He has since 
then seen volumes thirteen and fourteen finished and pub- 
lished. ‘The latter, which came from the binders last month, 
is the work of our member Roger P. Bristol, and is even 
more than the cumulative index of the series which it claims 
to be, for it lists works by title and subject as well as by 
author, and abounds with cross references. Volume fifteen 
will be a bibliography of additions to Evans, also prepared 
by Mr. Bristol; the preliminary lists for this will be cir- 
culated sometime this year. Volume sixteen will be a short- 
title cumulative revision, correcting the thousands of errors 
in the earlier volumes and presenting the results of the 
bibliographical studies by many men in this field during the 
last fifty years. This revision through the year 1760 is 
ready for the printer. For the period of the 1790’s in which 
we are now working, it appears that a third of the Evans 
titles are ghosts or are incorrectly described, so the revision 
will clear out a great deal of deadwood. 

The first 23,000 numbers of Evans, covering the years 
1640 to 1790, have now been reprinted and distributed in 
microprint, leaving some spaces where we as yet have not 
been able to wheedle film out of certain uncooperative insti- 
tutions. Our project to issue microreproductions of the files 
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of certain key colonial newspapers received such hearty 
response that the work could not be carried out as an odd- 
time employment, and had to be suspended pending the 
obtaining of capital support. We hope that means can be 
found to resume operations next year. The past year we 
have reproduced by offset eight issues of our Proceedings 
of a century ago which have long been out of print, so we can 
now again supply complete sets. Unexpectedly these re- 
prints have quickened the demand for complete sets of our 
publications. 

Typical of the tools manufactured by our staff for our 
own use, but of general utility, is Miss Avis Clarke’s five 
volume alphabetical listing of all newspapers printed in the 
United States between 1821 and 1936. The Union List is 
arranged geographically, with the result that queries and 
references to newspapers by title have often presented in- 
soluble problems. It took Miss Clarke the evenings and 
weekends of five years to transcribe, arrange and type the 
50,000 titles. Next year we hope to begin publication in the 
Proceedings of Miss Clarke’s prodigious dictionary of Ameri- 
can printers and booksellers; when this is done there could 
hardly be a more enduring monument to a life bibliographi- 
cally well spent. We hope also that Mr. Brigham will be 
able this year to prepare for press Dorothea Spear’s bibliog- 
raphy of American directories. The loss of Mrs. Spear, 
one of the most learned reference librarians in our field, was 
a blow so unexpected and so disastrous to our operations 
that we had not even dreaded it. Nothing but thirty years 
of experience could have built up the knowledge which she 
possessed, and now that it is lost, much of it can never be 
recovered. Fortunately Mr. Brigham will still be with us 
to recall from his unequalled store of bibliographical data 
what became of that collection or of this library, and so to 
supply us, daily, with information which would otherwise be 
unobtainable. 
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There is sometimes a tendency to regard the rare-book 
library as simply an immortal book collector, and some 
librarians seem to buy chiefly for prestige reasons and for 
bibliographical love, which can be as unreasoning in its 
objects as personal love. Usually the activity of the 
individual book collector is very properly confined to 
gathering what interests him, without regard to the his- 
torical importance or the utility of his acquisitions. Isaiah 
Thomas was not a collector in this sense. He had been 
through the American Revolution and had seen its effects 
spread through Europe. He founded the American Anti- 
quarian Society to preserve and interpret that record for 
posterity. Howard Mumford Jones in his new book, One 
Great Society, points this up when he says that a civilization 
without knowledge of its history would be as sterile as 
Sparta, as helpless as a man with amnesia. He goes on to 
say that if artifacts and documents are to yield their full 
values to successive generations of men in varying cultures, 
they must be exposed to these processes: they must be 
discovered, they must be identified, they must be preserved 
and, if possible, they must be duplicated both as a precau- 
tion against loss and a means of increasing their availability 
for study. It would be hard to find a better statement than 
this of the purpose of Isaiah Thomas and of the scope of our 
present activity, and hard to find another library as widely 
active. During the past two decades we have cleared away 
irrelevant collections and activities, and have made remark- 
able progress toward our original goal. 

The administration which takes over today will have a 
term of nine years, at the end of which the key employees 
will reach retirement age almost simultaneously. These 
nine years will be fully occupied by completing the tasks we 
have begun, and in raising to peak efficiency the institution 
which we shall turn over to our successors. 

Cuirrorp K. SuHipron 
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The Resurgence of Thomas Paine 


BY RICHARD GIMBEL 


ANY years ago when Gifford Pinchot was Governor 

of Pennsylvania he honored me by requesting that I 
accept an appointment to a high position in his administra- 
tion. Knowing nothing whatsoever about politics, I sought 
a conference with him. I inquired, “What makes one 
successful in politics?” 

The astute Governor replied, “The main ingredient of 
success in politics is to restrict yourself to endorsing very few 
worthwhile projects. It would be best if you identified 
yourself with only one. For,” as he explained, ‘‘no matter 
how beneficial a project may be to the general community, 
it nevertheless hurts quite a few persons, sometimes impor- 
tant in politics or in finance. If you succumb to espousing 
every good cause, you keep building up the number of your 
enemies. Soon they reach such proportions that you cannot 
possibly be re-elected, and become generally disliked.” 

No one illustrates this form of committing political 
suicide better than Thomas Paine. He did not hesitate a 
moment to rush in to promote every good cause and to 
expose every injustice, and he ended up being generally 
despised, with virtually everyone his enemy for one reason 
or another. 

Two hundred and twenty-two years ago, when Thomas 
Paine was born in Thetford, Norfolk, England, nearly all 
governments were hereditary monarchies, despotic or 
benign. Opportunities for free education for the working- 
man’s children were either scarce or non-existent. Paine’s 
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first thirty-seven years were of little significance. They 
included a formal education through the Thetford Grammar 
School, which was all his family could afford, and two brief 
marriages. He tried to earn a decent livelihood, but failed 
or was unhappy in every job he tried. When working for 
the government as an exciseman, he discovered that his 
meager pay was insufficient to include upkeep for a horse, 
which was a necessity. Graft was rampant and the govern- 
ment was cheated to make ends meet. Seeing the injustice 
to both sides, Paine organized the excisemen into a kind of 
union and wrote for them a plea for an increase in their pay, 
which he addressed to each member of Parliament. The 
result was foregone: he was dismissed. 

Benjamin Franklin had at this same time been dismissed 
from his position as Postmaster for North America, and the 
two of them met in London at scientific lectures and became 
friends. Franklin must have been favorably impressed by 
Paine’s methods of reasoning, because he sent him to 
America with letters of introduction to his son-in-law 
Richard Bache, a prosperous wine merchant in Philadelphia, 
and apparently also to his natural son William Franklin, 
then royal Governor of New Jersey. (See letter from Paine 
to Franklin, March 4, 1775.) 

The best way to correct an injustice, Paine thought, was 
to publicize it. When he found a slave market opposite his 
lodgings in Philadelphia, he immediately wrote for the news- 
paper (Pennsylvania Journal, March 8, 1775) an article 
against slavery so powerful that it not only attracted atten- 
tion, but also gained him important friends, such as the 
Philadelphia physician, Dr. Benjamin Rush. Perhaps it is 
only coincidental, but the first association against slavery 
in America was organized in Philadelphia shortly after 
Paine’s article appeared. 
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A month later when blood was spilled in the Battle of 
Lexington (April 19, 1775), Paine felt so strongly against 
this outrage by the British Government that he thought 
the newspapers would not give sufficient space to do justice 
to his carefully worked-out arguments. The article, more 
than eighty pages long, he called Common Sense. Dr. Rush 
introduced Paine to a fearless liberal printer named Robert 
Bell, who was willing to take the risk of publishing it. Its 
clear portrayal of the reasons for independence spread like 
wildfire throughout the colonies. As a direct result, the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, and Paine became 
a famous man. 

Paine enlisted in the war as a common soldier. After the 
long, disheartening retreat across the Jerseys, the war 
appeared lost, and it became necessary for Paine to pick up 
his pen. He wrote The American Crisis, opening with the 
words: “These are the times that try men’s souls. The 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of his country; but he that stands it 
now, deserves the love and thanks of man and woman”— 
words which were never to be forgotten. The pamphlet 
provided the needed lift. The result: Washington crossed 
the Delaware and the first American victory at Trenton 
followed. At each subsequent crisis Paine’s pen was called 
on for assistance, and he never failed to respond effectively, 
thirteen times in all. 

During the war his fiery arguments drove the Tories from 
positions of influence. He attacked profiteers, inflationists, 
and counterfeiters as well. He revealed confidential data in 
order to expose the crooked dealings of the influential Silas 
Deane. When politicians considered taking the supreme 
command of the Army away from George Washington, 
Paine hastened to defend him. When funds were needed to 
feed and clothe the soldiers, he founded the first bank in this 
country and defended it from all attacks. He freely printed 
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his opinion on every controversy. Not having Governor 
Pinchot as an adviser, he did not realize the growing num- 
ber of enemies he was making. 

Although his pen had contributed as much to the success 
of the war as Washington’s sword, Paine was disappointed 
that he failed to receive any reward for his patriotic writings. 
To gain the widest circulation these had been sold by the 
hundreds of thousands, purposely without any recompense 
whatsoever to the author. He was nearing fifty years of age 
and wished to retire to write a history of the War. His 
friends found, however, that he had trod on so many toes 
that they only succeeded with difficulty in securing for him 
a farm in New Rochelle from the State of New York, £500 
from the State of Pennsylvania, and $3000 from Congress. 
This was but a fraction of what he deserved. 

His well known prejudice against slavery, his conviction 
that every adult should vote, landowner or not, prevented 
him from being considered as a delegate to the forthcoming 
Constitutional Convention. No one could have contributed 
more toward a liberal constitution than Paine. The Civil 
War might have been averted had Paine attended the 
Convention. 

Now Paine turned his attention to something useful in 
peace. He had invented the first large bridge to be made 
entirely of iron, designed to cross the broad Schuylkill 
River near Philadelphia in a single arch, without the use of 
piers. Franklin advised Paine that no one in America would 
dare build so novel a bridge without first getting the ap- 
proval of the French Academy of Science. So, once again 
we find Paine, armed with appropriate letters of introduc- 
tion from Franklin, setting sail for Paris. 

When he arrived there he conferred with our Ambassador, 
Thomas Jefferson, and these two great liberals saw every- 
thing eye to eye. The success of the American Revolution 
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and the setting up of a republican form of government were 
making deep inroads in the minds of the downtrodden 
masses, both in France and in England. Paine’s dream of a 
world revolution seemed likely to come true. To Paine a 
revolution meant a change from hereditary government to 
a representative democratic system with universal suffrage 
and safeguards for the inherent rights of the little people, 
who owned no land. 

While he was in Paris, the treacherous flight of Louis XVI, 
King of France, took place. Paine thought it was good 
riddance to bad rubbish, and was astounded that the people 
wanted their runaway King to return. As he had first 
sparked independence for America, he was now the first one 
to spark a republic for France. His printed Manifesto 
demanding a republic was posted all over Paris. Like the 
famous Theses of Martin Luther, it was audaciously nailed 
to the very door of the National Assembly, where it could 
not fail to receive attention. But with the capture of the 
King and his return to Paris, Paine’s republican ‘“‘bubble”’ 
burst, though not without planting a seed that was to grow 
rapidly. 

He now returned to England, where a large-scale model 
of his iron bridge was being built. He fomented republican 
clubs, which exchanged sentiments of friendship with those 
in Scotland and Ireland, as well as those in France. Paine’s 
revolution seemed to be brewing in Great Britain. 

Edmund Burke, whose friendly actions during the Ameri- 
can Revolution had endeared him to Paine, made Paine’s 
acquaintance. They visited together and corresponded. 
Suddenly, Burke changed sides and assailed the principles 
of the French Revolution. Paine accused Burke of being a 
pensioner in a fictitious name, and hinted this might have 
been the real reason he changed his mind. Paine gloried 
in the task of publicly answering him, which he did in his 
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monumental work the Rights of Man. It first appeared on 
February 22, appropriately dedicated to George Washing- 
ton. Praising Washington’s “exemplary virtue,” he prayed 
that he would see “‘the new world regenerate the old.” At 
this time Paine was at the height of his popularity, and he 
felt certain that Rights of Man would do for England what 
Common Sense had done for America. Unfortunately for his 
cause, it was at just this time that the most dreadful mas- 
sacres of innocent people in France took place. England, 
horrified at this kind of a revolution, took warning and went 
to the other extreme, and for a while England was the least 
free spot on earth. The National Guard was called out. A 
royal proclamation was issued for the purpose of suppressing 
Paine’s book, and by court action Paine was declared an 
outlaw. Publishers, printers, and sellers of Paine’s work 
were jailed for libel as fast as they could be tried. Yet 
Paine’s book seems mild enough to us today. Paine said 
of the libel: 


If to expose the fraud and imposition of monarchy, and every species of 
hereditary government—to lessen the oppression of taxes—to propose 
plans for the education of helpless infancy, and the comfortable support 
of the aged and distressed—to endeavor to conciliate nations to each 
other—to extirpate the horrid practise of war—to promote universal 
peace, civilization, and commerce—and to break the chains of political 
superstition, and raise degraded man to his proper rank—if these 
things be libellous, let me live the life of a Libeller, and let the name of 
LIBELLER be engraved on my tomb. 


The polished rhetoric of Burke could not refute the blunt 
logic of Paine’s arguments. The government resorted to a 
smear campaign of unprecedented proportions. It had 
published a Life of Paine, which maliciously purported on 
its title page to be “‘A Defense of Paine’s Works” and then 
was filled with lies and slanders. According to this Life, the 
death of Paine’s first wife was due to ill usage and a pre- 
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mature birth; the cause of legal separation from his second 
wife was said to be his refusal to cohabit with her through 
the three and one-half years of their marriage; and the claim 
was made that he had swindled many, including his own 
mother. 

In contradistinction, consider the treatment Paine re- 
ceived when he went to France. Four Departments had 
vied with each other to elect Paine to the French National 
Convention. Paine accepted a seat from the Department of 
Calais and henceforth embraced and defended the French 
Revolution. He worked on a new democratic Constitution 
for France. Unfortunately, it was never activated, and as 
a result chaos reigned. This proved to be disastrous to 
France. The murderous course now taken by the Revolu- 
tion alienated the entire world, and Paine had to take full 
share of responsibility for all actions coming from a govern- 
ment established according to the form he had so strongly 
advocated. Yet Paine tried to prevent bloodshed and went 
further than anyone else to save Louis XVI from the 
guillotine. Paine, the hater of kings, cried, ‘‘Kill the King, 
but not the man,” for he remembered that this same French 
King had courageously given vital aid to the struggling 
American colonies in their darkest hour. Robespierre, 
smashing all who opposed him, considered Paine’s humani- 
tarianism a drawback, and ordered this “farch rebel” of 
England and America jailed, ironically, as a dangerous 
conservative. 

The tenets of Christian religion had troubled Paine from 
the time he was seven years old, but although he kept mak- 
ing notes on this subject, he purposely delayed publication 
of his beliefs until late in life, for then, being closer to the 
next world, he would be more concerned. But the reign of 
terror in France so threatened Paine’s life with early ex- 
tinction that he resolved to bring his work to a close and 
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publish it. So well had Paine estimated his remaining 
freedom that only six hours after he had finished his writing, 
the dreaded knock came on the door; the police had arrived 
and he was arrested. He contrived by a subterfuge to stop 
on the way to prison at the lodging of Joel Barlow, who was 
doing the proof-reading. He handed to Barlow the re- 
mainder of his manuscript, called The Age of Reason, and 
asked him to publish it at once. He had dedicated it to his 
fellow Citizens of America: 
I put the following work under your protection. It contains my opinion 
upon religion. You will do me the justice to remember, that I have 
always strenuously supported the right of every man to his own opinion, 
however different that opinion might be to mine. He who denies to 
another this right, makes a slave of himself to his present opinion, be- 
cause he precludes himself the right of changing it. 

The most formidable weapon against errors of every kind is reason. 
I have never used any other, and I trust I never shall. 


He refused to believe that the orders to commit crimes, 
which he found in the Bible, were the words of God. He 
called them mythical. He would not accept any of the 
miracles, for he considered them based solely on hearsay 
evidence. However, it is difficult to find any logical reason 
for branding Paine an atheist, when his expression of faith 
is so unmistakably written in The Age of Reason: 

I believe in one God, and no more; and I hope for happiness beyond this 
life. I believe in the equality of man, and I believe that religious duties 


consist in doing justice, loving mercy, and endeavouring to make our 
fellow-creatures happy. 


Paine’s book failed in its purpose to save France from 
atheism, and was fiercely denounced in all other countries 
as the work of the devil. In England, Thomas Williams, 
who reprinted it, was thrown into jail and the work sup- 
pressed as blasphemous. Punishment as severe as fourteen 
years in a penal colony, like Botany Bay, was inflicted. 
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Even speaking favorably of the work might earn one the 
pillory. Nevertheless, The Age of Reason continued to 
circulate surreptitiously. 

In his French prison Paine expected early release through 
intercession of President Washington. He was an American 
citizen against whom no charge had been made. But 
month by month he waited in vain and became dangerously 
ill as a result of his confinement in a damp cell. Robespierre 
finally condemned him to death, but before the busy guillo- 
tine could chop off Paine’s head, Robespierre had lost his 
own. Months later Paine’s release was obtained by the 
American Ambassador James Monroe on his own responsi- 
bility, but Paine’s grievance against Washington mounted. 

While being nursed back to health in Monroe’s home, he 
wrote Washington two identical letters, asking him to 
explain why he had ditched his old friend, and sent them by 
different vessels to guarantee their receipt. Washington 
received both. When a year had passed without any reply, 
Paine, feeling betrayed, hotheadedly published in America a 
bitter attack on Washington. This accomplished little 
more than to complete Paine’s fall from public favor, partic- 
ularly in his own country. 

Paine’s next great work was Agrarian Justice. Here he 
outlined his plan for really ameliorating the conditions of the 
poor and aged. By levelling a tax on the landowners, he 
would create a national fund in every nation, to pay every 
person reaching twenty-one years of age a sum of money to 
enable him or her to begin the world. When one reached 
the age of fifty (then considered old) a sum would be given 
annually, sufficient to enable him to go on living without 
wretchedness, and to go decently out of the world. Paine’s 
excellently thought-out social security program was un- 
fortunately considered too advanced to receive the attention 
it deserved. 
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Now Paine became one of a group in Paris to organize a 
new religious society called ‘“The Theophilanthropists,” a 
compound word meaning “‘Lovers of God and Man.” 
Paine’s religion consisted only of belief in “fone God” and 
“doing good.”” The French government at first supported 
this religion and allowed its followers to use Notre Dame 
and three other church edifices in Paris; but after a few 
years’ growth, Napoleon, who had made peace with the 
Pope, crushed the society. 

Paine’s battle for freedom in the Old World had come to a 
grinding halt. Paine, however, refused to give up. He now 
decided to return to the New World. He would go to his 
farm in New Rochelle, hoping to find freedom and tolerance 
there. Thomas Jefferson, the first real Democrat, who had 
steadfastly remained a friend of Paine, was President of the 
United States. He was bold enough to offer a frigate 
(today’s equivalent a battleship) to bring Paine safely 
through any British blockade back to America. However, 
Paine took an ordinary vessel. 

Much to Paine’s dismay, from the moment of landing in 
Baltimore he was outrageously attacked as a blasphemer. 
This continued unrelentingly for the remaining five years of 
his life. The Federalists, taking umbrage at Paine’s attack 
on their idol, Washington, pulled out all the stops in fiery 
denunciation of Paine the Infidel. Even on a stage coach, 
the driver, learning that Paine was a passenger, refused 
to proceed until Paine got out, fearing that such a defiler of 
God would invite retribution by lightning, at least. So 
whipped up was this hatred, that the City of New Rochelle 
stopped him from voting when he went to cast his ballot, on 
the ground that he was no longer a citizen. How ungrateful 
could his country be? 

Many of Paine’s friends shunned him, except disciples like 
Elihu Palmer, or the fearless democrat, President Jefferson, 
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and a few others. Paine, past seventy, still continued to 
publish powerful essays, furthering both his religious and 
political principles and assailing his enemies. Since his 
name was no longer an asset, they were mostly anonymous. 

All this controversy might have been expected to end in 
1809 when Paine died at the age of seventy-two, one hundred 
and fifty years ago; but this was not to be the case. He had 
requested in his will to be buried in a Quaker burying ground, 
provided the authorities would admit a person who did not 
belong to their Society. Otherwise, he desired to be buried 
on his own farm in New Rochelle. 

His obituary, written by his enemy, James Cheetham, 
editor of the [New York] American Citizen, appeared on 
June 10 and was the one which was widely copied. It read: 
Died on Thursday morning, the 8th inst. Thomas Paine, author of the 
Crisis, Rights of Man, &c, &c. Mr. Paine had a desire to be interred in 
the Quaker burying ground, and some days previous to his demise, had 
an interview with some Quaker gentlemen on the subject, but as he 
declined a renunciation of his deistical opinions, his anxious wishes were 
not complied with. He was yesterday interred at New-Rochelle, West- 


chester county, perhaps on his own farm. I am unacquainted with his 
age, but he had lived long, done some good, and much harm. 


The obituary written by his friend, Jacob Frank, editor 
of the [New York] Public Advertiser, had appeared the day 
before, June 9, but seems not to have been copied by any 
other paper. 


With heartfelt sorrow and poignent regret, we are compelled to announce 
to the world, that Thomas Paine is no more. This distinguished Phil- 
anthropist, whose life was devoted to the cause of humanity, departed 
this life, yesterday morning. But if ever a man’s memory deserved a 
place in the breast of a freeman, it is that of the deceased, for 

Take ’em all in all 

We ne’er shall look upon his like again! 
The friends of the deceased, are invited to attend his funeral, this 
morning, at nine o’clock, from his late residence at Greenwich, from 
whence the corpse will be conveyed to New Rochelle, for interment. 
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William Cobbett, an ultra-Tory during his first American 
sojourn, printed in the [Philadelphia] Political Censor, 
September 1796, thirteen years before Paine died, this 
unfriendly prediction: 


He has done all the mischief he can in the world, and whether his carcass 
is at last to be suffered to rot on the earth, or to be dried in the air is of 
very little consequence. Whenever and wherever he breathes his last 
he will excite neither sorrow nor compassion; no friendly hand will close 
his eyes, not a groan will be uttered, not a tear will be shed. Like Judas 
he will be remembered by posterity; men will learn to express all that is 
base, malignant, treacherous, unnatural and blasphemous, by the single 
monosylable, PAINE. 


Who would believe that only a few years after Paine’s 
death Cobbett would retract every vile word he had written 
about Paine? Having the opportunity to study Paine’s 
writings during a long confinement in Newgate Prison for 
expressing some liberal sentiments, Cobbett became a con- 
vert. Doing a complete about-face, he started to expound 
Paine’s principles to the British masses. Later he was 
forced to flee once more to America. After a two-year 
sojourn there, in an act of unusual penance he exhumed 
Paine’s bones from their resting place in New Rochelle and 
brought them to England in order to give them a new 
funeral worthy of so great a man. The British, however, 
now despising Cobbett almost as much as Paine, ruined the 
plan by ridicule. Paine’s bones have since disappeared, 
giving circulation to a weird tale used by a preacher, de- 
nouncing Paine: “Thomas Paine was so wicked that he 
could not be buried; his bones were thrown into a box which 
was bandied about the world until it came to a button 
manufacturer, and now Paine is traveling around in the 
form of buttons.” 

Suppression of Paine’s work in England had the opposite 
effect desired and increased the demand for them. New 
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printers, like W. T. Sherwin and Richard Carlile, were 
found who would take the risk of publication. Arrested or 
not, they continued battling for the freedom of the press, 
even from their cells in jail. Over the years such freedom 
was finally won and Paine’s works have been regularly 
reprinted since then. For instance, nine editions of the 
Rights of Man have been published in London since World 
War I. The Age of Reason, now a Bible for Free-thinkers, 
this year was reprinted in New York in an edition of 100,000 
copies. Today people are not ostracized who refuse to take 
their Bible literally. 

Succeeding generations have seen the smoke screen of 
personal abuse around Paine gradually disappear, allowing 
him to stand forth as the greatest advocate of democracy, 
social security, and freedom of thought the world has yet 
seen. 

Public appreciation of Paine is mounting. In England, 
his birthplace at Thetferd, Norfolk, is marked in bronze, 
and at Lewes, Sussex, all places associated with him are 
marked. In London, his portrait hangs in the National 
Portrait Gallery, and there is another portrait and a bust 
in the South Place Ethical Society. In France, a great 
statue by Gutzon Borglum of Paine pleading for the life of 
Louis XVI stands facing the dormitories of the University 
of Paris. In America, he has been elected to the Hall of 
Fame in New York, where his bust stands next to that of his 
great friend Thomas Jefferson. There is another bust in the 
New York Historical Society, and his last home in Greenwich 
Village is marked by a bronze plaque. If you visit Jeffer- 
son’s home in Monticello, the guides will point out to you 
the miniature portrait of Paine painted from life by John 
Trumbull. In the National Gallery, Washington, D.C., 
there is a portrait painted from life by John Wesley Jarvis. 
In Philadelphia, his portrait hangs in Independence Hall. 
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There is a small portrait in our American Antiquarian 
Society. In New Jersey, at Bordentown, his little house is 
marked with bronze, while in Morristown, there is a large 
statue which has been gold-plated, carrying out the sug- 
gestion once made by Napoleon that every city in the world 
should erect a statue of gold to Paine. Napoleon also said 
he never went to bed at night without a copy of Paine’s 
Rights of Man under his pillow. New Rochelle has also 
repented, for the original burial place is graced by an 
imposing monument; the home is preserved as a historic 
shrine; and there is a beautiful museum building nearby 
which is devoted to an exhibition of his works. They even 
gave him back his citizenship by an official act a few years 
ago. Next Tuesday the Library of Yale University opens a 
comprehensive exhibit of his works and manuscripts.? 
Paine has influenced nearly all our Presidents, partic- 
ularly Abraham Lincoln. Woodrow Wilson’s “League of 
Nations” may have been indebted to Paine, who conceived 
an “Association of Nations” under a rainbow-colored flag, 
who would maintain their neutrality by an economic block- 
ade of any aggressor. In the Rights of Man, which with his 
other works, the Soviet Union has this year translated into 
Russian, appears his plan of disarmament. Let me read to 
you what Paine wrote in 1792: 
It is, I think, certain, that if the fleets of England, France, and Holland 
were confederated, they could propose, with effect, a limitation to, and a 


general dismantling of all the navies in Europe, to a certain proportion 
to be agreed upon. 

First, That no new ship of war shall be built by any power in Europe, 
themselves included. 

Secondly, That all the navies now in existence shall be put back, 
suppose to one-tenth of their present force. 

If men will permit themselves to think, nothing can appear more 
ridiculous and absurd, exclusive of all moral reflections, than to be at 


1 A Catalogue of the Yale Exhibition will appear in the next Proceedings of the Society. 
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the expence of building navies, filling them with men, and then hauling 
them into the ocean, to try which can sink each other fastest. Peace, 
which costs nothing, is attended with infinitely more advantage, than 
any victory with all its expence. 

. the above confederated powers, together with that of the United 
States of America, can propose with effect, to Spain, the independence 
of South America.... 

... nations will become acquainted, and the animosities and prejudices 
fomented by the intrigue and artifice of courts, will cease. The oppressed 
soldier will become a freeman; and the tortured sailor, no longer dragged 
along the streets like a felon, will pursue his mercantile voyage in safety. 
It would be better that nations should continue the pay of their soldiers 
during their lives, and give them their discharge and restore them to 
freedom and their friends, and cease recruiting, than retain such multi- 
tudes at the same expence, in a condition useless to society and them- 
selves. 


These were Paine’s words, taken from Part II of the 
Rights of Man. 


Do you suppose that Khrushchev, before he presented his 


plan of disarmament to the United Nations last month, had 
read Paine’s plan? 


I think there has been a resurgence of Thomas Paine. 
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A Quaker from Ireland in America, 
1734-1735 


EDITED BY HENRY J. CADBURY 


HETHER or not the Quakers of the British Isles 

visited America in the colonial period out of propor- 
tion to their numbers,! they did more often than other 
visitors leave a record to posterity. ‘These records when 
included in their life Journals were published soon after 
their death. Other accounts have had to wait until modern 
times for publication.? Not all are of equal interest. Some 
travellers reported in detail and not merely about their 
fellow Quakers and the meetings which they visited. A good 
many of them submitted their report to the Yearly Meeting 
which had sponsored their American travels with a minute. 
Such reports were naturally selective in contents. 

One such account, which is given here, is of Joseph Gill 
of Dublin, who was in America from September 6, 1734, to 
November 1, 1735. It is preserved in a manuscript in 
Friends Library, Euston Road, London. It is endorsed 
“Ent[re]d,” which means that the Secretary of the Yearly 

1 Lists of visitors for many parts of America are extant in manuscript. For printed lists 
for Pennsylvania up to 1770 see Isaac Sharpless in Rufus M. Jones, Quakers in the American 
Colonies (London, 1911), pp. §40-543, derived I think from Robert Proud; for Nantucket 
up to 1846, Lydia S. Hinchman, Early Settlers of Nantucket (Philadelphia, 1926), 317-330; 
for America in general to 1793, the Friends Historical Society Journal, X, 117 ff. with notes 
of identification. A fuller list for all America for the short period between 1656 and 1663 is 


collected by F. B. Tolles, “The Atlantic Community of the Early Friends” in the Friends 
Historical Society, Journal, Supplement 24, 1952, pp. 35-38. 


2See “John Farmer’s First American Journey 1711-1714,” in American Antiquarian 
Society, Proceedings, LIII, 79 note. To the items there listed add “Samuel Hopwood’s 
Travels in America 1741-44,” Friends Historical Association Bulletin, XX XIX, pp. 91-99. 
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Meeting had included it in the records. It is published here 
with permission. Probably the part of the report of most 
general interest is the contemporary outsider’s account of 
the Great Awakening in Northampton, Massachusetts, and 
neighborhood. 

Joseph Gill, according to Quaker records,’ was born in 
Cumberland in 1674 and brought up as a Friend. He 
settled in Dublin in 1702 but travelled frequently in the 
ministry visiting Friends in Ireland and England, as well as 
in America in the journey here recorded. He died in 1741. 
He married three times: about 1702, Isabel Robinson from 
near Carlisle, who died in 1714; Anna Durrance from near 
Carlisle, in 1716, who died in 1736; and Elizabeth Baker of 
Frenchay in 1739, who survived him. About 1709 he 
deliberately reduced his business duties and from 1711 on he 
spent much time in religious service. 

Of his American visit it was calculated that he travelled 
5,572 miles and was at 382 meetings. 


Our friend Joseph Gill gives account that after the Yearly 
Meeting‘ here in the year 1734 he went unto Bristol and on the 
7th day of the sth Month he embarked there for America and 
landed at Philadelphia the 6th of 7 mo just in time to reach the 
Yearly Meeting for Pennsilvania and the Jarseys held at Burling- 
ton where there was a very large appearance of Friends, and the 
meetings of worship much favoured with the overshadowing of 
Divine goodness and those for business with peace and concord. 


® History of the Rise and Progress of the People Called Quakers in Ireland, by Thomas 
Wight, continued by John Rutty (Dublin, 1751), pp. 332-334. 4 Collection of Testimonies 
concerning Several Ministers of the Gospel among the Quakers, Deceased (London, 1760), 
pp. 155-6; Mary Leadbeater, Biographical Notices of Members of the Society of Friends 
who were Resident in Ireland (London, 1823), pp. 204-212. There is a MS Journal of 
part of his life in Friends Record Room, Eustace Street, Dublin, but it does not extend 
beyond 1724. 


* This is probably London Yearly Meeting, not Dublin. Gill frequently visited that 
meeting (thirteen times from 1712 to 1741, inclusive), and the present document appears 
to have been in its custody. 
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After which he travelled to the back parts of Philadelphia County 
and West Jarsie and returned back by way of Philadelphia and 
. Chester County to the Eastern Shore of Maryland visiting the 
Meetings of Friends in that part of the Province and was at their 
Quarterly meeting and had several meetings where no Friends 
dwell; and so passed into Virginia as low as any meetings were, but 
found a declension on this shore and divers meetings lost and 
others very small. From hence he passed by the main shore 
through part of Maryland to the Lower Counties of Pensilvania 
to Chester County where there is a large body of Friends and 
meetings large and thick, Friends in a prosperous way, coming 
up in the management of the discipline of the Church and a great 
number of ministers of both sexes, which still increase. After he 
had spent the winter in this Province and West Jersey and been 
at divers Quarterly Meetings he passed the great river Susque- 
hanna in the 12 month into the Western shore of Maryland, 
travelled down through that province visiting the meetings of 
Friends into Virginia and entered North Carolina the latter end of 
the first month where he found many sober and well inclined 
Friends and several young ministers at their Quarterly Meeting 
and had divers meeting where no settled meeting were, and 
especially one at Edentown the chief town in the Province to 
good satisfaction, the people here and in Virginia flocking to 
meetings to hear Truth declared and some are convinced. 

He returned out of Carolina to the Yearly Meeting at Nance- 
mund and back again to William Duff’s' near the great river 
Potomack, having visited all the setled meetings and had divers 
other meetings among people of other professions, especially in 
Williamsburgh, their chief city and seat of the Governor and at 
York and Hampton, where the people gladly heard the testimony 
of Truth and gave no opposition, being accompanied by the said 
William Duff and Samuel Jordan. They took a journey back- 
wards having several meetings in their way where no Friends 

§ William Duff is mentioned by earlier and later visitors like John Fothergill, 1721, 


Samuel Bownas, 1726-28, Thomas Chalkley, 1737, Edmund Peckover, 1742. So is Samuel 
Jordan. 
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dwelt. They passed the Blue Mountains and visited some new 
settlements in the branches of the said river Potomack and found 
divers meetings and Friends in a thriving way and divers young 
ministers that had lately appeared among them to his great satis- 
faction, was instrumental to get a men’s meeting settled among 
them.* 


From thence repassing the Blue Mountains he came to a 
meeting in Maryland called Manockessy (Monocacy) from whence 
they travelled two days through the woods eastward and came to 
Susquehanna River and so into Pensilvania again and passing 
readily to Philadelphia where he was on a First Day, hastened 
on his journey in company of many Friends through the Jerseys 
to the Yearly Meeting at Flushing in Long Island’ which was very 
large. The meetings for worship was held under divine influence 
of gospel power, and the affairs carried on in love and conde- 
scension. Here he met with his beloved friend Edward Tyley* 
whom he left on this island and hastened to the Yearly Meeting 
in Road Island which also was very large even to his admiration 
beyond what he had been in or seen before. From thence he 
passed through some parts of Newengland and embarked for the 
island of Nantucket and was at their Yearly Meeting on that 
island, from whence after 3 or 4 days having found a very large 
meeting of Friends and had divers comfortable seasons with them, 
he embarked and landing again on the main he travelled through 


® Mary Leadbeater, loc. cit., p. 210, adds from a source not known the following informa- 
tion: “He [Joseph Gill] speaks of four brothers, sons to John Mills, who, one after another, 
appeared in the ministry in a part of the country then called a wilderness (in Virginia, near 
the chief branch of the Potomack river); where Joseph Gill advised the few settlers to 
obtain liberty from the quarterly meeting to establish a monthly meeting. He was troubled 
at the great preparation for a marriage entertainment, and the crowds which assembled to 
partake of it; telling the assembly how contrary this was to the doctrine and design of 
Christianity which led into moderation and temperance on all occasions, refusing the 
invitation to stay at the house.” 


7 Daniel Stanton was at this Yearly Meeting and mentions seeing Joseph Gill there, 
Friends Library, XII, 150. 


8 Edward Tylee, from near Bristol, England, is mentioned in lists of Quaker ministers 
visiting America or Ireland about this time. The spelling Tyler is also found. 
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Sandwich,® Plymouth and several other towns to Boston having 
but one meeting on the way and another very open and satis- 
factory one in the town, to which came divers of the inhabitants 
who were sober and attentive. 

From thence he hastened into the province of Newhampshire 
and was at their Quarterly Meeting at Hampton and after he had 
visited all the meetings of Friends in that province had divers 
others in towns where no meetings were settled,—to good satis- 
faction, he returned to Boston where he found great openness and 
some convincement, had three large and good meetings on a first 
day to which the inhabitants flocked, especially the last in the 
evening. He found the people there very civil and courteous and 
the Friends and their principles and doctrine in good esteem. 

From thence he passed westward and to the Yearly Meeting 
at Providence and thence eastward towards the Cape Cod Bay and 
having visited all the meetings in Newengland he came to New- 
port in Road Island again, where he had two large meetings and 
passing through Cannanicat [Cononicut] Island came to the 
Yearly Meeting of Naraganset at Kingstown which was large 
and the testimony of Truth flowed forth to the people. To this 
meeting came many Indians and their King. From this place he 
travelled westwards about 3 days journey to visit a people dwelling 
backwards by the River Conecticut who were under great exercise 
of mind and a visitation from the Lord that had much reformed 
them and brought them out of many evil and vain practices to 
meet together both on First Days after their worship was over and 
on week days in companies in several private houses to pray and 
perform acts of worship, especially in a town called Northampton 
where the Spirit was the chief subject of conversation or? their 
spiritual exercises for they called it a wonderful pouring out of the 
Spirit of God upon them such as had not been known nor heard of 
at any time or place since the Apostles’ days. He being accom- 
panied by Samuel Aldrid [Aldrich] a minister and other two 


* The date of Gill’s visit to Sandwich (or Rhode Island) is given in a MS Register kept 
by Paul Wing of Sandwich as 3rd 6 mo 1735. This like Gill’s dates is of course O.S. 
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Friends they visited these exercised people from house to house, 
had many disputes and arguments with some in Northampton and 
several other towns and had some meetings among them to good 
satisfaction exhorting them to keep to that good spirit that had 
begun a good work in them and not go before its motion into any 
act of worship nor think because they had known something of its 
conviction the work was done as their priests made them believe 
that they were converted and could not totally fall away. This 
and many other errors they exposed which many of them seemed 
to be satisfied with. After they had laboured among them five 
or 6 days the other Friend returned home and he with one of the 
Friends that accompanied them came to Newhartford leaving the 
work to the Lord. And from thence he traveled two days through 
the woods to New Milford” where a convincement had been some 
years ago and a meeting gathered but a spirit of Ranterism getting 
the ascendant of a leading man among them was likely to hinder 
their joining with or coming under the care of the Quarterly 
Meeting. He labored with them to make them sensible of their 
error, had two meetings with them. From thence he travelled into 
New York Government had several meeting near and at West- 
chester and came to the Quarterly Meeting in Long Island which 
was large and comfortable and had large and open meetings in the 
city of New York. Having visited all the meetings in those parts, 
came into East Jarsey and to Eggharbors and Cape May and then 
to the Quarterly Meeting for West Jarsey at Haddonfield and to 
the Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia in the 7th month, which was 
very large, and the meetings of worship much favoured with the 
extendings of divine love and the affairs of the Church carried on 
in the meetings of business under the influence of divine wisdom 
in peace and condescension. After which he was at divers 
Quarterly meetings and other General and Monthly Meetings. 


© There was a conversion of a number of young people at New Milford in 1727. They 
joined the Presbyterian Church, but tended to a more Quakerly position and became a 
separate Friends Meeting. See Memoirs of the Life of David Ferris (Philadelphia, 1855), 
pp. 25, etc. Cf. Nelson R. Burr, “The Quakers in Connecticut,” Friends Historical Associa- 
tion Bulletin, XXXI, 18. 
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And taking leave of Friends in Pensilvania he came to the Yearly 
Meeting of Maryland at Choptank to which people of all pro- 
fessions flock like a fair. After which crossing the Bay of Ches- 
apeek he spent about to [two?] weeks time at and about West 
River and near South River embarked on the 1st day of the 9th 
month and landed at Deal out of the Downs the Ist [?] day of the 
11 month 1735/6 and came through Canterbury and London and 
down to Chester and to Holyhead and arrived at Dublin the 22 of 
the same month. 
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The Life or Biography of Silas Felton 
Written by Himself* 


EDITED BY RENA L. VASSAR 


T THE AGE of eighteen Silas Felton, the son of a 
farming family in Marlborough, Massachusetts, read 
Benjamin Franklin’s autobiography and other works, and 
this was to have a profound influence on the course of his 
life. In studying his account, it is apparent that Silas 
Felton consciously or unconsciously sought to imitate the 
man he admired, even to the extent of setting down the 
details of his life for his “amusement” as well as a means of 
re-examining his past conduct. Before analyzing this inter- 
esting and revealing autobiography of the early nineteenth 
century, it would be useful to present a brief sketch of the 
Felton family. 

The family is an old one in Massachusetts history, dating 
back to Nathaniel, who came to Salem in 1633. He went 
back to England but returned to the Bay Colony in 1635 
and settled in what became Danvers and is present-day 
Peabody.! There he became a freeholder, a member of the 
church, and a town official, and he lived to the grand age of 
ninety.?, Some of his descendants continued to reside in 
Danvers; others moved to various parts of the rapidly de- 
veloping colony. One branch of the family went to Marble- 
head in the early eighteenth century, and a descendant of 
that line was Cornelius Conway Felton (1807-1862), who 


*The autobiography is in the Manuscript Division of the New York Public Library. 

1 Nathaniel Felton married Mary Skelton, daughter of the Rev. Samuel Skelton, who 
was the first minister in Salem. Cyrus Felton, 4 Genealogical History of the Felton 
Family (Marlborough, 1886), pp. 4-5. 

Ibid., pp. 4-6. 
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was Professor of Greek at Harvard and later President.* 
Jacob Felton (1713-1789), Silas’ grandfather, moved into 
the interior and settled in 1738 in Marlborough, where he 
acquired land and followed his trade as a cordwainer.* 

The Feltons of Marlborough were a farming people who 
were active participants in village life. Both Silas’ grandfather 
and father served as town officers and as members of the 
school committee.’ Silas turned from farming to teaching 
and trade (‘“‘Nature never formed me to follow an Agri- 
cultural Life,” he wrote), but he followed the family tradi- 
tion in his service to the community. He was a prominent 
and popular figure in his town until his death on August 16, 
1828. At nineteen, he became one of the local school- 
masters; at the young age of twenty-three, he was selected 
as tax assessor, a position which he held until his death 
with the exception of five years. He was also town clerk for 
twelve years, a selectman for eleven, a justice of the peace, 
and a representative to the General Court for three terms.® 
The area he served so well and helped develop honored him 
by re-naming the little settlement known as the “Mills,” 
where Felton and his partner located their store, Felton- 
ville.’ 

The autobiography, which he began in the winter of 1801, 
ends the following year, perhaps because the writer had 
become too involved with his expanding business, his family, 


and his civic duties to carry on the story of his life. The 


3 His brother, Samuel Morse Felton (1809-1889), Harvard class of 1834, was a well- 
known figure in the business world as President of the Fitchburg Railroad, later of the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad, and of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany. Jbid., pp. 218-223. 

Ibid., p. 25. 

5 Jbid., pp. 25-26, 48. 

* Charles Hudson, History of the Town of Marlborough (Boston, 1862), pp. 280-284, 363. 

7 A grist and perhaps a saw-mill existed here as early as 1700, thus the name “Mills.” 
In the nineteenth century shoe manufacturing developed in the area. Jbid., pp. 230, 266, 
363. 

* In 1801 a son was born but died within six weeks. Two daughters, Harriet, born in 
1802, and Charlotte, two years later, lived to adulthood. Felton, op. cit., p. 87. 
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account is brief, only fifty pages, but it is a revealing docu- 
ment of the man himself and his times. The influence of 
Benjamin Franklin’s ideas is evident throughout the sketch: 
in style of writing, in philosophy expounded, and in the con- 
duct of his life. Though Felton explains that he is writing 
for his amusement, one would deduce from the inclusion of 
details and the full description of his views, attitudes, and 
actions that he was writing for posterity as well. “The 
Life or Biography of Silas Felton” is not a polished work. 
The erasures, insertion of words, and other corrections 
would indicate that he went over his manuscript; however, 
basically the account is as he originally composed it. It 
lacks coherence and unity; it is discursive and disjointed. 
But his simple and straightforward style makes the piece a 
readable document, if not a work of art. Some of the errors 
in spelling and grammar and the overuse of punctuation 
marks and capital letters can be excused if one considers the 
nature of the work and the era in which he lived. Con- 
sistency in spelling and punctuation was not widespread in 
the first years of the nineteenth century. 

Silas Felton was an ordinary American growing up in the 
early national period in a small town in central Massachu- 
setts. Outside Marlborough, he was an unknown figure. 
The man who emerges from the autobiography, however, 
is a remarkable individual. Here is a self-educated man 
with varied interests and abilities. And in tracing his growth 
and development, we have an excellent picture of the im- 
pact of the Enlightenment on the mind of a young man 
living in a rural community: his drive for self-education, 
his acceptance of a natural religion, and his carefully rea- 
soned approach to solving life’s problems. Benjamin 
Franklin was Felton’s principal teacher, and one concludes 
from reading the autobiography that he was an apt pupil. 
His formal training was meager, only a limited common 
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school education which he received rather sporadically; yet 
because he wished to excel in learning, he read widely and 
voraciously, as his list of titles attests. He applied his 
knowledge to the world around him, and his conclusions are 
in their simple form the creed of a deist and a rationalist. 
Again and again one sees the reasonable man in action in 
everyday life: in his organization of his free time between 
improving his mind and seeking more worldly pleasures, in 
his determination to succeed as a teacher, in his careful 
record of expenditures, and in his touching courtship of 
Miss Lucretia Fay. 

Felton paints a clear picture of his intellectual growth, 
but perhaps the personal memoir is more significant for the 
reader today because it presents so many facets of life in a 
rural society in the early national period. It is a warm and 
human account filled with a great variety of interesting and 
often homely details. He writes about the social life of a 
young man in those days; he mentions a severe storm in the 
winter of 1802 that left thirty-two inches of snow; he dis- 
cusses the development of his new business; and he gives an 
idea about the cost of living. His references to the sub- 
scription library in Marlborough, the availability of books 
and newspapers, and his own reading habits tell something 
about the cultural life in the town. He hints at the growing 
separation between city and country in his remarks about 
the young schoolmaster from Boston who was ignorant of 
“the manners of the Country people.” 

In his description of the schools and of the status and role 
of the schoolmaster, Silas Felton has left an invaluable 
account for reconstructing the educational situation in an 
era which is often overlooked for lack of information. The 
fact that the selectmen invited Felton, who had only a 
minimum of formal training, to teach at one of the town 
schools indicates that there was an acute shortage of quali- 
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fied teachers at that time. Felton gives a good account of 
the moving school system which was a well-established 
practice in Marlborough.® It meant holding sessions, 
usually seven and one-half weeks in length, for different 
groups at various parts of the township. In five years of 
teaching, he had a total of 778 scholars. 

The town’s choice of Silas Felton as a schoolmaster was a 
good one. He was a conscientious and diligent teacher who 
took his duties seriously, and he learned with his students, 
some of whom probably were not much younger than he. 
Recognizing his lack of formal training, he sought to im- 
prove his knowledge by attending Leicester Academy for 
several months. His age, the same as that of the English 
master there, did not hinder his progress or his relationships 
at the school. 

His discussion of his teaching career, which he continued 
even after he established a store with Joel Cranston, reveals 
both his apprehensions and his enthusiasm. What begin- 
ning teacher has not undergone the experience Felton de- 
scribes when he entered the schoolhouse for the first time: 
“My heart almost leap’t into my mouth for fear that I was 
not sufficient for the undertaking and consequently should 
not give satisfaction.” His detailed account of teaching 
the art of oratory and of holding exhibitions to display his 
scholars’ abilities tells a great deal about the man and his 
methods of instruction. And how well he expresses his 
feelings when, after a particularly drawn-out controversy 
with a parent over a discipline matter, he states: “Every 
day when I went to the Schoolhouse did I count the days I 


® In 1762 six school houses were constructed; one was near the Felton farm, and Silas 
mentions teaching there. In 1803 he was among those who submitted a report calling for 
a Latin and Greek master and for English masters for the seven schools, each of which was 
to commence in mid-November and continue for at least thirteen or as long as eighteen 


weeks.’ There was also to be a schoolmistress for seven and one-half weeks in the summer. 
Hudson, of. cit., pp. 212-218. 
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had to keep till the happy day arrived on which I dismissed 
the School.” In fact the discipline case was practically a 
cause célébre in the community, with a minister, an attorney, 
and a prominent townsman all intervening to settle the 
affair. Though Felton was informed that “the law was 
very favorable to the Schoolmaster,” he had to face parental 
wrath and the disapproval of many of the people of Marl- 
borough. In reflecting upon the case in his autobiography, 
Felton takes comfort in the fact that the next master “‘had 
another affray with the same boy and man.” 

Silas Felton left for posterity an informative and valuable 
record of his thoughts and reminiscences, and one wishes 
he had continued his life’s story and had gone into greater 
detail about the manners and customs of the people. In 
1797, for example, his natural curiosity took him into west- 
ern Massachusetts and into the Mohawk and Susquehannah 
Valleys of New York, but his account of the trip is sketchy. 
He merely whets the reader’s appetite. Nonetheless, his 
autobiography is a document of the spirit of the times; it 
reflects in style and content the conscious efforts of a man 
to apply a reasoned philosophy to his life. 

The editing of the manuscript has been kept to a mini- 
mum and was mainly in punctuation and capitalization 
(removing superfluous commas and occasionally inserting 
marks and beginning every new sentence with a capital 
letter) in order to make reading easier and the account more 
intelligible. The dollar sign and decimal point were used 
instead of the abbreviations of D. and C., and here and 
there words were inserted in brackets to add to the sense of 
a statement. Basically, however, the work is as Silas 
Felton wrote it; the spelling and internal capitalization are 
his. These as well as his rambling sentences and incomplete 
phrases and clauses, which express a fleeting thought usually, 
add to the flavor of the autobiography. 
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The Life or Biography of Silas Felton 
Written by Himself 
To retain the Casualties of Life, 


Is the happiness of contented Man. 


Marlborough, Massachusetts” 
Preface 


Not knowing whose hands accident or negligence may cause 
these hasty and inacurate lines to fall into, I therefore write a few 
lines by way of preface, and assert that they were not penned with 
an intention of ever being shewn to any individual, whatever, but 
merely for my own amuse[me]nt 

Having frequently contemplated upon my past conduct, and 
wishing to call to mind every important change of my past life, 


and knowing that as we advance in years we often by slow and 
imperceptible degrees become forgetful, therefore not knowing 
whether this may be my unfortunate lot or no, I think it the most 
sure and know it to be the most agreeable way to me, that I can 
retain, or call to mind each transaction of my life. 

Considering the foregoing observation, I sometime during the 
winter of 1801 began, in my leisure hours, to think, and then to 
write, to the best of my remembrance, the transactions, which 
have occurd in my past life. I have occasionally continued it to 
the present time. Much of it I am sensible is not pointed right, 
more is not grammatical, and all in a great degree very ineligantly 
composed. I have occasionally thrown in some of my observa- 
tions upon different subjects, but have intended to make them as 
few and short as possible: but think it is full enough interspersed 
with such things, for the more concise and plain any thing of the 
kind is, the higher I esteem it. 


1 Silas Felton uses the old spelling of Marlboro almost consistently throughout the 
autobiography. 
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BioGRAPHY OF SILAS FELTON 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF 


Jacob Felton, a cordwainer by trade, came from Danvers, in 
early Life, to Marlborough, Middlesex County, Massachusetts 
State, and settled down for life; here he was twice married; by 
the last wife, viz. Hezediah How, he had four Sons and two 
Daughters, viz. Sarah, Stephen, Silas, Matthias, Joel and Lucy. 
He followed his occupation more or less until the infirmities of 
age brought him unfit for labour. In Autumn he was seized 
with the gravel," and died Nov. 2oth 1789 aged about 77 years, 
having acquired a handsome Estate, which his Children chearfuly 
and peaceably divided among themselves after his death. 

Stephen, his second Child by his last wife, married Levinah 
Stow, eldest Daughter of David Stow of Grafton, by whom he had 
six sons and two Daughters, viz. Silas (myself), Elijah, who died 
at the age of a few months, Sally, who died about two years old, 
William, Lydia, Aaron, Jacob and Stephen. Stephen (my 
father) settled down at home with his father, and followed 
farming and brought his Children up to it, giving them common 
school Education. 

I was born on the 24th Feb. 1776 and named Silas after my 
uncle of that name, who died about 20 years old. In my infancy, 
I am told, I was generally unwell, but as I advanced in years I 
became more healthy. When arrived to an age sufficient for 
Labour I followed working with my father upon the farm, except 
such times as we had a School kept near us, which I generally 
attended. Our Schools at that time were short only 714 weeks 
kept in one house yearly, although I used to attend, sometime, 
more than one ina year. Being more fond of School than of work 
I generally had more praises bestowed upon me at school than at 
home. When at home I was call’d rather lazy, but at School I 
almost always was at the head of the Class of which I belonged. 
At the age of 9 or 10 I was very fond of reading entertaining 
stories, and borrowed all the boy books within my reach. These 
I perused evenings and Stormy Days. Becoming more fond of 


4 He is undoubtedly referring to kidney stones. 
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books, I used at every convenient opportunity to take my book 
and step ought of sight; by often repeating this and being out of 
the way when wanted caused the people often to bestow the name 
of Lazy upon me, which I acknowledge was not altogether mis- 
placed. 

Experience has since taught me that people do not pay atten- 
tion enough to the Inclinations of their children, but commonly 
put them to the same kind of business, which they themselves 
follow, and when they find them not attentive to those particular 
occupations, accuse them of being idle, (although diligently em- 
ployed in forming something, which their different fancies or 
inclinations lead them.) Being chastised for such things, if often 
damps their spirits, which renders them careless of what they do, 
and sometimes leads to looseness of manners; whereas if the 
leading inclinations of the children were sought after, and when 
found, permitted to follow them, [it] might often prove highly 
advantageous to themselves, their parents and Society. 

But to return about 1790 a law passed doubling our schooling.” 
My father having considerable business to transact, I was kept at 
work, so that I had only a common chance like the other boys in 
the neighborhood. Strictly following my old practice of reading, 
I used generally to have some book or newspaper every evening 
and Stormy Day, except when I was roving about on the evenings, 
which is generally the case with boys from Io to 21 years old. 

From fourteen to nineteen I followed the schools only a part of 
the time they kept, but practised carrying my book home on the 
evenings, to study, because I was generally ambitious to excel in 
learning. When at School I was pleased with the business, but 
when at work at home the hours seem’d to glide slowly along. I 
frequently met with some accidents such as cutting my finger and 
once broke my left leg by a Wheel falling on it and which caused 
me often to say that Nature never formed me to follow an 


2 This is the act of June 25, 1789, which required towns of 200 families (which Marl- 
borough had at this time) to keep a grammar master and an English master, each for 
twelve months of the year. Apparently there was no grammar master, but the town in 
1790 ordered that each of seven schools was to be kept for seven and one-half weeks. Laws 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1789-1807, 1 (Boston 1807), pp. 469-470; Hudson, 
Op. cit., p. 216. 
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Agricultural Life, for my mind was never content when about it; 
but learning was my greatest delight; accordingly when arrived 
to the age of 19, I had cyphered through the principal part of 
Pike’s large Arithmetick, could write a middling hand, and could 
read as well as most boys of that age. 

In the year 1792, a number of the Inhabitants of Marlboro’ 
formed themselves into a Society, by the name of The Marlboro’ 
Library. It consisted of about 60 proprietors, who put in at first 
two Dollars and fifty Cents and agreed to pay 25 Cents annually 
on the rst Monday of Oct. This sum purchased books sufficient 
to be call’d a handsome Library. 


I, by frequent Solicitations, caused my father to join as one of 
the first proprietors, and he not being fond of reading, I had the 
books to myself; this gave me an excellent opportunity of improv- 
ing my mind. But at this age the inclination for or the love of 
company generally keeps the mind disturbed and roving. Sensi- 
ble that it is best for young people to associate together to partake 
of the pleasures, annex’d to the prime of Life; and possessing a 
strong desire to [partake] of the fountain of youthful pleasures, 
like the rest of my companions, which was commonly done by 
visiting each other in the evening—by practising these, I soon 
found they interfered with each other, which lessened my chance 
for reading. I sometimes thought of giving up one of them, but 
my desire for each being so great, I could not think of parting with 
either. Contemplating upon them, methought, I would go out on 
evenings as much together as I could make it convenient; then 
after I had slept one night, I was tolerably bright for reading the 
next. This I soon found helped me in a considerable Degree, for 
the remainder of the evenings and Sundays gave me a very good 
Chance to gratify my inclination for reading. 

Some of the books, which fell into my hands, appeared to me to 
contain dark and mysterious passages, which my reason (though 
small at that time) caused me to doubt very much, especially 
some passages of the Scriptures. About this time the Age of 
Reason, written by Thomas Paine appeared; I perused it very 
attentively; although many advised me not to read it. A number 
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of Answers were immediately written with an Intention of con- 
futing the sentiments advanced by Paine. These I as readily 
read with close attention, compared passages together, and these 
with the texts refered to in the Bible. These had a contrary 
effect with me, than what the authors intended. The ministers 
also appeared zealously engaged in preaching against the Deists, 
or as they stiled them, Infidels. Almost every one, which I heard, 
carried their points to such a pitch that I think I may safely say 
that they advanced many large strides beyond the truth. Their 
being so zealous for the Clergy’s Interest and so regardless of the 
truth, as many times to say in the Pulpit that there was not a 
Deist to be found who is an honest man, caused me to have a 
paltry opinion of these, and had I judg’d of the Christian Religion 
by them I should [have] utterly rejected it, as being an Imposition 
upon the people; but having set reason at helm, and by that and 
conscience, I say these caused me to consider of my ways. And 
in contemplating, I thought it right to judge by the Doctrine 
itself, not by the pretended actors. 

Seeing so many different sentiments, each embraced by a num- 
ber of followers proclaiming that their own tenents were orthodox, 
all others heterodox; some carry their points so far as to alledge 
that belief is optional. Viewing each attentively, without 
prejudice (as much as possible) I stood halting between two 
opinions. At length reason assumed her seat and insinuated that 
they who assert they can believe as they please either act through 
Ignorance or an Obstinate will. 


At this time (viz. about 18) Doct. Franklins life and writings 
fell into my hands. I perused them attentively, and found many 
very valuable precepts, which I endeavoured to treasure up and 
follow. And I believe I may safely say they kept me from many 
Errors, for from that time I determined to adhere strictly to Reason, 
Industry, and good Economy, to Always examine both sides, to keep 
my mind free from prejudice of any kind whatever, always to practice 
reason and truth, believing it is better to follow the dictates of 
Reason and Conscience, than to run heedlessly on after some head- 
strong fanatic, who blinded by his own prejudice, sees only one 
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side, and is ready to extirpate from the face of the Earth every 
person, who does not think like him and all under the pretence of 
doing God’s service. 


Situated in a land of Liberty, books being plenty and News- 
papers circulating freely, I not only confined myself to Morality 
and Religion, but made Politics no small part of my study. 
Many volumes fell into my hands that contained true genuine 
Republicanism. By a perusal of these with the newspapers of the 
time, I formed a steady uniform resolution to adhere to reason 
and truth, and in so doing to add my mite towards supporting a 
republican government, which I believe is not only good, but 
the best form, where the people possess knowledge sufficient to 
maintain it with Wisdom and firmness. 


My being so much attached to books and sometimes [my] 
venturing [to] speak my religious opinions caused me to be the 
subject of some conversation, especially among those, who had 
never ventured to think of themselves, but had taken the opinions 
of their fathers as handed down to them, without enquiring why 
they Did so. This class of people, urg’d on by the priests, are 
always ready to condemn any person, whom they find of a differ- 
ent Religion from their own. To see one thus early engaged in 
the study of religion, morality and politics, we might suppose 
sufficient to employ his mind; but I assure you that the Desire for 
pleasure and amusement, also that still stronger one for the fair 
sex, implanted in man will not permit him to sit silently at home 
studying into the knowledge of futurity, especially me—who, 
although fond [of] reading, yet was fond of other recreations, and 
did as opportunities presented partake of the youthful joys, like 
other young people. Among the number of Misses to whom I 
paid my address was one Lucretia Fay. In October 1794 (being 
about 18) I began to court her and for some time, not with any 
intention of Marrying her, but merely to spend a few evenings 
in a social and agreeable way. 

About the last of March 1795 the Selectmen of Marlboro’ 
applied to me to teach the town school at the easterly part of the 
Town. This was entirely unexpected to me, and I have great 
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reason to acknowledge myself very much indebted to Capt. Aaron 
Brigham (who was the one that applied to me personally) and 
shall ever after respect him for it, believing it was through his 
recommendations that I was applied to, and that this was the 
mainspring of the prosperity which followed. 

When I considered that I was but a few days past 19, that I was 
almost ignorant of the English grammar, I almost came to a de- 
termination to answer them in the negative, notwithstanding it 
had been my fixed determination for a considerable time to follow 
the business, as soon as I thought myself sufficiently informed. 
My father said I might do as I pleased; others informed me that 
it was probable I should meet with no difficulty in teaching that 
School. Upon this information I consented, and immediately 
applied to the Rev. Assa Packard for to be examined. After 
questioning me upon the rules of reading etc., he gave me Certifi- 
cate, certifying that I was in his opinion capable of the business, 
both in point of Learning and moral character." 

On the 31st of March 1795 I sat out from my fathers and 
arrived at the school-house about g o’clock (it being only 4% 
miles). When I entered the school-house, my heart almost 
leap’t into my mouth for fear that I was not sufficient for the 
undertaking and consequently should not give satisfaction; but 
recollecting my former determination to be faithful in what I 
undertook, I roused my resolution and exerted my abilities to the 
utmost, both by attending diligently to the order and regulation 
of the School, likewise on the evenings and mornings by looking 
over every sum or lesson, which I set, with an intention they 
should not say I set them sums or lessons, which I did not under- 
stand myself. By these means they always found me ready to 
answer any question proposed, and thought me much more learned 
than I really was; also by practising in this way, I soon found I 
advanced in knowledge faster than any of my pupils. Although 


3 The system of certification by a minister was a traditional one in Massachusetts; 
though with the growing secularization, the schoolmaster’s religious beliefs were not 
examined. The act of June 25, 1789, required the town’s selectmen and minister to pass 
on a candidate’s ability to teach reading and writing and on his personal character. The 
fine for teaching without a certificate was set at twenty shillings. Laws of the Common- 
wealth of Mass., op. cit., pp. 469-470. 
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I thought when I began the School I understood almost all the 
rules of Arithmetic, but I soon found my mistake; although I had 
cyphered through those rules a number of times, I had never been 
informed into the nature of them; but knowing now that I had to 
teach them, I sought after the very Elements of them and found 
myself well rewarded. After persevering 714 weeks in this way 
I had the pleasing satisfaction to find I had pleased the Scholars 
and gained the approbation of all their parents. 

When I began, many, who wished me well, feared lest I should 
not give satisfaction; these acknowledged they were happily dis- 
appointed, while others silently hoped I should not, and would 
sneerin[g]ly say they didn’t know I was better qualified than 
many others; but to my inexpressible Satisfaction did I find these 
inwardly disappointed; thus did I find myself thribly [sic] paid 
and more too, for adhering to truth and reason, for I received my 
wages, satisfied my employers, discomfited my enemies. 

Immediately the Selectmen Engaged [me] to teach another 
School at the North part of the Town and raised my wages to 9 
Dollars a month, which before was 8 Dollars 33 Cents. I con- 
tinued the same practice as before and found myself well rewarded. 


Ending the school about the first of July, my father wanted me 
at home. Accordingly I went home and followed farming untill 
the middle of October. 

Intending to take another School as soon as convenient, and 
knowing that my knowledge of Grammar was very small, I 
solicited my father, and at length gained his consent to attend an 
Academy a few months. From October 1794 to the present time, 
viz. October 1795, it being one year I had visited Miss Lucretia 
Fay. Considering my circumstances and knowing that I was not 
in any condition to marry, that if I attended school it was neces- 
sary to have my mind fix’d there, that if I followed the same 
course much longer it would be difficult to part with each other. 
Considering all these I finally drew up a resolution in my own 
mind to bid her farewell. Accordingly I visited her one evening 
and told her my determination; we then parted, never expecting 
to keep each others company again; the next day I proceeded to 
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Leicester Academy, and there continued six weeks.“ It being 
thanksgiving, the most of the Scholars left the Academy to keep 
thanksgiving with their friends. I did as the others; but as for- 
tune would have it on thanksgiving evening most of my Com- 
panions were going to Miss Fays to spend the Evening. I accom- 
panied them. After spending the evening they returned home. 
I thought I would chat with Miss L. a little while, tarried behind. 
Time, when we are in such company, passes swiftly on, and in the 
Morning I found myself where a few days I could almost have 
sworn I should not have been, but now I summoned all my 
resolution and resolved once more to bid her farewell. This I did 
though not without many silent thoughts on both sides I dare 
affirm. 

I now sat out for Leicester. On arriving there I found the 
scholars who remained very much disturbed with the Assistant. 
Mr. Adams," the precepter, being absent; Mr. Dehon, the 
Assistant," [was] a young man just graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity, a native of Boston and a bankers son; being a good 
scholar, and feeling himself quite important, also ignorant of 
human nature or the manners of the Country people, thought he 
could display his importance, but he found his mistake, for some 
left the school, others grin and bore, while one composed or caused 


4 Leicester Academy, in the town of that name, was established in 1784 in order to 
meet the demands of the residents in the central part of the state. Emory Washburn, 
Brief Sketch of the History of Leicester Academy, Pt. I (Boston, 1855), pp. 6-20. 

4% The principal preceptor was Ebenezer Adams, who remained at the Academy until 
1806. He then became Professor of Languages at Dartmouth, and from 1809 to 1833 he 
served as Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. J/bid., p. 136. 

16 Mr. Dehon, “‘a good scholar,” was Theodore Dehon, who ranked first in the class of 
1795 at Harvard. Born in Boston in 1776 of Huguenot stock, he was the same age as 
Silas Felton, one of his scholars. As was common in that period, Dehon taught while still 
a student at Harvard, receiving a leave of absence of three weeks in addition to his regular 
winter vacation in his last two years at the college. After getting his A.B., he took charge 
of the English Department at Leicester Academy where he remained one year. He left 
to study theology and was ordained a priest in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1800. 
He first served as the rector at Newport, Rhode Island, and in 1809 he left to become the 
minister of St. Michael’s Church at Charlestown, South Carolina. Three years later he 
was appointed the Bishop of the diocese of South Carolina. He died in 1817 of yellow 
fever. Harvard University Quinguennial Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates, 1636-1930 
(Cambridge, 1930), p. 250; Harvard University Archives Folder on Theodore Dehon; 
Records of the College Faculty, VI (1788-1797), pp. 208, 266; Washburn, of. cit., p. 130, 
143. 
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to be a piece, setting forth the powers he [Dehon] wished to dis- 
play over those, who were under his tuition, which was spoken 
before him at one of the private Exhibitions. This he appeared 
not to notice. But for my part, though I often saw his great 
importance shewed to others, for the most part he treated me 
well, so that at the expiration of 10 weeks, I had acquired a 
considerable knowledge of the English grammar, had Studied 
with his help the hardest sums in Pike’s Arithmetic, also a small 
portion of geography. He told me my Lessons shewed my Indus- 
try and progress in learning, that I was, in his opinion, well quali- 
fied to teach an English School. I now returned to my father and 
worked upon the farm one week; and then engaged in keeping the 
Town School again at ten Dollars a month and continued it till 
the next July, they raising my wages to 10% Dollars a month 
after the first three expired. In July I went home and helped my 
father hay 6 weeks. 


During this time I visited, now and then, some of the young 
Misses, but as for Miss Lucretia I was in company with her at 
Election, and as before I[ tarried ’till morning, and that sufficed 
until July; being then at my father’s, a small distance from there, 
I waited but three days before I visited her again, and so to do for 
some time. 

Immediately after haying was over, I engaged in teaching 
school again at 12 Dollars a month, and continued constantly 
employed both summer an[d] winter going round the town at 
74 weeks in a house ’till the last of August 1797. In the mean 
time I thought my wages very good, being 144 Dollars a year and 
boarded, but at the years end my money fell short of what I 
expected. Upon this I resolved to know what my expences were 
even to every particular, and what every particular cost. Ac- 
cordingly on the first day of October 1796 I prepared me a book 
and kept an exact account of my wages and expences intending to 
reckon and settle with myself at the expiration of every year. 

Having had for some time past a desire to take a journey to the 
westward, I agreed with one Wm. Ward to accompany me on 
the last of August, but he failed me. I then resolved to set out 
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alone; accordingly I provided myself a good horse, and on the 
last of August 1797 I set out from my father’s and proceeded to 
Leicester, thence to Northampton, Albany and up the Mohawk 
river to a place call’d Norway on the Royal Grants so call’d. After 
riding 6 days without seeing any person I knew or [there] even 
being any of [on?] the way after I pass’d Leicester, I arrived at 
one Theophilus Hardy’s, who married an aunt of mine viz. Lucy 
Felton, here I tarried three days; thence proceeded to the little 
falls on the Mohawk river, thence 3 miles up the river, then 
turned to the South and traveled through Anders town and 
Warren to the head of Lake Otsaga [Otsego], thence down the 
side of the Lake through Cooperstown 20 miles down the Susque- 
hannah river to John Feltons’ in a Town call’d Suffrage; he was 
the child my grandfather had by his first wife; here I tarried 4 or 
5 days; but not altogether pleased, for here I expected to find a 
friend, a cousin with whom I was well acquainted, but he had 
mov’d 150 miles farther down the river. This was a disappoint- 
ment; but having travelled sufficient to form to myself an idea 
of the Soil, of the manners of the Inhabitants etc., I sat out for 
home accompanied by my uncle a few miles. I took my route 
through Cherry valley to the Mohawk river, crossed at the same 
place as before, and came al] the way on the opposite side that I 
went before, crossed the Hudson river at or just below Albany, 
came down the turnpike through Pittsfield, Northampton etc. 
and in 4 weeks from the time I sat out, arrived home in good 
health and spirits. 


Immediately I engaged in the school again and continued to go 
round the town as before, also had my pay raised to 13 Dollars a 
month. I continued in this business until the 23d of May 1799 
except 9 days that I learnt the art of Surveying of Mr. Joel 
Cranston, which art I practised, when occasion required. 


On the first of October 1797 (being in my 22d year) it being one 
year since I began an account of my expences, I examined them 
and found that Books, paper, quills, Watches etc. amounted to 
$14.90. Expences on the journey before mentioned 12 Dollars 
46 Cents; horse hire for it, 9 Dollars; Cloathes $46.92; other 
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expences immediately confirmed, such as Dances etc., 14 Dollars 
30 Cents; total 97 Dollars and 58 Cents. My wages this year 
amounted to 127 Dollars, which leaves a balance in my favour of 
29 Dollars 42 Cents. For the particulars see page first of my 
expenditure. 

From July 1797 to July 1798 I continued my addresses to Miss 
Fay. And here it will [be] necessary to inform my reader who 
she is. Miss Lucretia Fay was about two years younger than 
myself, being born March 3d 1778. She was the 2d Daughter of 
Levi Fay of Marlboro’, who was a good farmer, but had always 
lived by hiring farms, until 1798 when he purchased a tract of 
new land at Lunenburg, Vermont, and mov’d his family there in 
the Month of February 1799. By this practice of hiring farms, 
although he had one farm for 18 years successively, he had only 
acquired property sufficient to purchase his land and move his 
family there etc. Consequently he was not able to help his 
Children very much, but could only afford them a decent setting 
out (as it is generaly call’d). 

I now began seriously to consider what I could do with a 
family, that if I did not intend to marry it was time our courtship 
was ended. My fortune was small and my prospects of gaining 
it, to any considerable amount, was also gloomy; so that to me it 
appeared best to end our Courtship by mutual agreement; and 
often when going in the evening to visit her, did I form to myself 
a determination that this should be the last, but after spending 
the night agreeably and the morning appearing, I as often thought 
I would come once more; and thus did I continue ’till July 1798, 
when we mutually agreed to part with each other, after a con- 
siderable conversation; but not without many silent thoughts on 
each part and perhaps I might add something more, but I forbear. 


Miss L. at this time lived in Northboro’. Returning home in 
the morning I expatiated largely on the result of the night past; 
also on the course I meant to pursue. Now, methinks I can live 
without troubling myself about the means of providing for a 
family at present. That I will enjoy myself as easy as possible, 
visit some of the Misses now and then; but declared to myself 
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that I would not court any one steadily, thus did I continue a 
month or two, but long absence from Miss Fay and thinking 
she was not entirely easy, made me wish to converse with her a 
few moments, not that I wished to court her again, but only to 
talk with her a few moments, and then did I resolve I would not. 
To shake off these thoughts, I found it necessary to quit reading 
(which you may judge was not very easy to accomplish, for I 
generally read upon an average from 20 to 30 pages daily) and 
follow visiting the neighbors and Ladies after School. In this 
way I did continue till I became quite unsteady in my mind. In 
the mean time a number of Misses were striving to excite my 
attention, but they succeeded no farther than the pleasure of my 
Company a night or so. 

In this serious dilemma did I meditate on my pillow hour after 
hour, what step to take; if 1 went back I must marry, for her 
father was about to move to [il/eg.] the ensuing Winter, and what 
to do with a wife I did not know; if I kept away from her, I was 
persuaded she was not altogether easy, for I had reason to believe 
her mind was not more calm than my own. And I seriously con- 
fess that I believe it very hard for any young Couple to part with 
each other after a Courtship of 3 or four years, and that without 
ever having the least difference; I acknowledge that after this 
length of time spent together we had each a kind feeling for the 
other. Meditating night after night on my pillow I at length 
resolved to send her a few lines, and to write them in as forcible a 
manner as possible, thinking if she withstood them and gave me a 
denial, it would ease my mind entirely, and I should feel myself 
completely justified in not visiting her again; but if she did not 
and answered them in the affirmative I would see her again and 
consult what would be for the best. By viewing other people and 
contemplating on their Lives, I had formed the Idea that a couple 
equally yoked and well disposed are the most happy; and those 
hasty marriages for Money, honor or lust are most unhappy. 
Consequently that Marriage is the most important step of Life; 
and ought to be entered upon as such. After seriously thinking, 
and thinking the foregoing over and over again I wrote the 


following Lines. 
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Marlboro’ Septr 25th 1798 

Miss Lucretia 

Having a few moments of serious reflection—I have ventured to 
resume my pen, to write a few lines to you—but what shall I write? 
Shall I write to you as a friend, or as a foe? I will write what has been 
the theme of my thoughts for some time past, though it is imposible to 
unfold the whole, for my mind has traversed the globe around but no 
relief has found. In vain have I endeavoured to penetrate into the fore- 
knowledge of hidden mysteries in search of something, which may be 
productive of mutual advantage to our temporal concerns. Every proj- 
ect, which could be devised, either by the idle delusive dreams of 
fancy, or by the more serious and deliberate consideration, has not es- 
caped the strict scrutiny of my mind. I have ransacked and ransacked 
the different occupations, which are followed in the world untill I have 
almost distracted my brain; yet, I know not what to do. But what 
signifies all this? Is it not better to make some final determination and 
abide by it, than to remain as I am? This I believe is best, and this I 
thought I had done, and more than once too, as you very well know! 
Yet, I hope you will believe me when I tell you that there is something 
implanted in my breast, which seems to say that your company is of 
much more satisfaction to me than your absence and had it not been for 
what was said, when we parted, I should have had a short talk with you 
if nothing more. But, perhaps you have heard of some reports, which 
have been circulated since I left you, and will say that I left you with a 
determination of paying my addresses to somebody else. But this I 
affirm and solemnly declare before God and man that it was with no 
such intention; but it was with a full conviction (as I thought) that it 
was best for both of us, and a sincere desire that we both might become 
more happy, as I believe you think, or any body else would, if they knew 
my reasons as well as you. But fearing that I shall weary your patience 
I will close by only observing that I should be highly gratified with a 
short conversation if agreeable to you and hope that you remain so much 
of my friend, yet, as to return me an answer, whither it is or not, as soon 
as a convenient opportunity admits. 

By so doing I remain your 
ever loving and 
affectionate friend 

Miss F. S. Felton 
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In anxious suspence did I wait for an answer; but was soon 
relieved by receiving one in the affirmative and as chance would 
have it, we soon had a convenient meeting, which meetings we 
continued as we had formerly done, until the Seventeenth of 
January 1799, when the Parson (the Rev. Asa Packard) ratified 
the treaty of marriage. 

In the February following I kept the School near my fathers 
and boarded with him. In the course of this Month I moved my 
wife to my fathers, where we lived untill the 12th of June follow- 
ing. 

Here I shall go back a little, in order first to give my expendi- 
ture from October 1797 to ’99, also some of my modes in school, 
and some incidents, which befel me while teaching school. 

From the Ist of Oct. ’97 to ’98 my expences were for Books, 
paper, quills etc. $1.37, pocket money $14.57, cloathes $45.65, 
Taxes $2.08, learning the art of surveying, and purchasing tools 
for the same $25.33. Total 89 Dollars. My wages were $141.33, 
which leaves a balance 52 Dollars 33 Cents gains this year. 

From the ist of Oct. ’98 to the 2oth of June ’99 (being the time 
I began my trade) my expences were for books, paper and quills 
$3.94, expences immediately consumed $8.05, Cloathes $32.96, 
furniture $13.08, Taxes $2.59. Total $60.62. My wages were 
124 Dollars, which leaves a balance in my favour of 63 Dollars 38 
Cents. Thus I find that in two years 8 months I have gained by 
teaching school 145 Dollars and 13 Cents. In reality it will 
amount to considerable more, for out of the above expences, I 
included my surveying tools, and was better cloathed than when 
I began. 

I find my cloathes, upon an average for 2 years 8 months, cost 
me nearly 4 Dollars a month. For the particulars of the above see 
2d and 3d page of my expenditure. 

I shall now begin my expenditure in June. 

Adhering strictly to the principle I laid down when I first 
engaged in school, I constantly studied what would be advanta- 
geous to the scholars. Among the many schemes I tried, was that 
of teaching the scholars the art of oratory, although I was never 
taught it myself, yet I thought I would make an attempt. Ac- 
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cordingly in Novr ’96 at the school house near my father’s, I gave 
a number of pieces to about 30 of my best scholars to learn, so 
that the could say them, without the assistance of any book or 
prom[p]ter; these pieces I first carefully perused and then studied 
to suit them as well as possible to the tempers and dispositions of 
the scholars. The pieces being a considerable part of them of the 
funny kind, and the undertaking entirely new, caused them soon 
to have each of their parts by heart; but when they began to 
speak, it was very awkwardly, indeed, for although I had seen 
one or two exhibitions, I did not understand the mode of teaching, 
only as the sense of the different subjects taught me, and the 
scholars were entirely unacquainted with the very meaning of 
what they were to perform. Accordingly many at the perform- 
ances were some [soon?] discouraged; but as soon as I began to 
dress them to suit their respective parts, it raised their ambition 
to such a pitch that their greatest thought was, who would perform 
the best. Accordingly when out of school hours they were learn- 
ing their pieces (for I made them learn their pieces at home or 
in the evening, and met at the schoolhouse in the evenings also 
to hear them speak, so that it was done in the time when they 
would [have] been at play except 4 half afternoons which I de- 
voted to that purpose.) 

As soon as I thought they were sufficiently advanced and their 
minds fortified with courage, I allowed those persons, who wished 
to see them, to come to the schoolhouse, and had more or less 
spectators every evening, which [while] they performed. 

On the last of February ’97 my school drawing near a close at 
this place, I appointed an evening for Exhibition, which hap- 
pened to be a very warm muddy time, but notwithstanding the 
badness of the going the schoolhouse was crowded with people, 
which acknowledged they were much gratified with the perform- 
ance. When I ended the school I sincerely believe that the 
scholars, in general, were farther advanced in reading, writing 
and cyphering, than they would have been, had the Exhibition 
been omitted, and I had the pleasing satisfaction to have the 
parents of the children of my opinion and pleased with my in- 
struction, although it was in the same school that I had formerly 
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been instructed and some of the scholars my mates—excepting a 
few superstitious bigots, who pretended they thought it was the 
works of the Devil. 

In the winter of 1798 and ’99 I kept the term of 15 weeks near 
Samuel Witt’s. Here I mentioned to the scholars to have an 
Exhibition, which so pleased them, that they immediately pur- 
chased Stearns’s dialogues, by my recommending them, which 
greatly eased my task (for before I selected the pieces as I found 
them in different places). I proceeded as before and had the 
satisfaction to find them advance very fast not only in that 
branch, but in every other. 

At the close of the School the selectmen and Minister for the 
first time visited my school. After hearing them read, recite their 
lesson in grammar, viewing their writing and cyphering, we 
proceed to Deacon Josiah How’s to perform the evening exercise, 
where we were crowded with spectators, notwithstanding we left 
the schoolhouse for the sake of having a larger place. 

After the performance was over the selectmen highly applauded 
the Scholars and said that they performed in every branch beyond 
their expectations, and the parents frequently told me their 
children never learnt so much in one school before. 

In the winter of 1800 I again had another Exhibition at the 
north part of the town, which proved equally successful as before. 
Many of the Selectmen asserted they performed much better than 
they expected. These Exhibitions pleased the greater part of the 
people, and many, who were strong opposers in the beginning, 
had honesty at heart [and] afterwards informed me that they had 
their information from the enemies of it, and that their informa- 
tion was false, but that after seeing the effects it produced was 
highly in favor of it. A few superstitious and bigoted persons, 
who preached against, could not be prevailed upon to come see 
them, for fear, I conclude, that they should find nothing against 
it, consequently that they must acknowledge they were wrong or 
produce arguments that it was a bad practice. But for myself 
after experiencing teaching schools for nearly four years I affirm 
that I can learn a school more in the same time in this way than 
any other I know of. 
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I don’t intend to relate every little incident, but will just stop 
to inform my readers one or two, which happened in school. After 
having kept a number of Schools in different parts of the town, be- 
fore that near my father’s, here I had some, who were some[what] 
younger than myself and being acquainted with me they thought 
not to mind me, one of which was my brother Aaron. After fre- 
quently calling them up and informing them the Consequences, I, 
one day, caught three of them deeply engaged in play, Aaron and 
two others; these I floged stoutly; and two behaved well for the 
future; but Aaron said he wasn’t going to mind Silas, [brother?]; 
him I whipt once or twice more and he afterwards behaved well. 

On the second time of my keeping [school] at the Meeting 
house, namely, on the 16th of April 1798, I thought I would exert 
my talents to the utmost, but unfortunately for me, some of them 
thought themselves much better than their poorer neighbors— 
consequently these wished to be indulged in play very much; but 
I determined to treat all alike and shew favors to none. This 
caused these well feeling misses to dislike me in school. Having 
kept about half the term, viz. about 4 weeks, I one day caught 
George How, son of Lovewell How, a boy about Io or 12 years 
old, ina lie. I examined the Witnesses carefully, which were some 
of these well feeling misses, who affirmed point blank, that he 
absolutely had done something to them, which he denied; after 
examining a considerable number of witnesses, who all told one 
story, I took my ruler, it was a large round ruler, made of Cherry 
tree Wood, this I applied to his hand, quite moderately at first, 
but he insisted he was innocent, and they as stron[g]ly that he was 
guilty; I repeated the operation of the ruler again to his hand till 
I made him confess the crime, and say he was sorry. I then let 
him go to his seat, and dismissed the school as usual; the next 
morning I could hear from one and another how George’s hand 
was hurt, that when he got home it was turned black and was 
swelled so big as two hands. 

I confess I took a wrong way to punish him, although it was a 
common way, and that I used some severity for he was stubborn 
and I then believed and still retain the same belief that he was 
guilty; but I expected when I began that he would quickly knuckle 
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to me and I thought I would persevere in the same way I began. 
His hand was rather tender for he had been sick some months 
before, and was then weakly and rogueish and from the best I 
could obtain his hand swelled some and was sore a day or two, 
although I am positive it would not [have] made a common boy’s 
hand sore for I am certain I had a number of times punished 
other boys more in the same way and never heard any complaint. 

But as I was afterwards informed those well feeling misses went 
home and told his and their parents how severely I had pun- 
ished him, that they never saw a boy punished so before, that they 
were sure he did not deserve it; and he also denied being guilty 
to his parents. All these caused his father to be very angry. He 
was of little stature, quick tempered, and when affronted very 
hard to be cooled down again, and withal very ignorant, possessed 
of a quarrelsome disposition. The next day in the forenoon Mr. 
How goes to Mr. Phelps’s shop, which was about ten rods from 
the schoolhouse, to enquire of them if they heard the blows I gave 
George who told him they did not; he then came to the school 
house as much exasperated as possible for human nature to be, 
so mad was he when he called me to the Door that his Voice 
trembled so that it was with much difficulty I could understand 
what he said; he accused me of flogging the boy unmercifully, 
that the scholars told him they could hear the blows a good many 
rods, that one boy forty rods from the schoolhouse said he dis- 
tinctly heard the blows, that his hand was black and swelled as 
large as three hands, in short that he was shamefully abused and 
that I should make him immediate satisfaction. I told him it was 
false and then related the truth to him as near as possible. He 
would not hear a word of it but said I lyed, that his boy was 
shamefully abused and I should pay for it. Accordinly I left 
him, went to the house, heard the scholars through. At noon I 
questioned a few of the largest boys about what I had done. They 
said they did not think I punished him any more than he deserved, 
nor that I hurt [his] hand any more than to make it smart a little, 
but I could hear reports from almost every quarter how I had 
abused the boy; all this I assure you made me feel very disagree- 
ably, hearing so much about it. I accordingly spoke with Mr. 
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Brigham, the attorney, about it; he informed me Mr. How had 
been to him about it, that he should not engage upon either side 
but that I had better settle the matter. Upon this I went to Mr. 
How’s, told him the circumstances again, but he was so red hot 
with madness that I could do nothing with him, and I cannot 
blame him so much for those well feeling misses told him a 
thousand what I call whopping lies, which enraged him and con- 
tinued to keep him so. 

Upon this I applied to Col. Barnes for Information what to do. 
I told him the circumstances as near as possible. He told me the 
law was very favorable to Schoolmasters, and if I had related the 
truth I need not fear. Returning back I saw the Rev. Mr. 
Packard, whom I had previously acquainted of the affair. He 
told me he had talked with Mr. How and that he seemed to be 
more calm, and he thought probable if I took some person with 
me and went and informed him of the circumstances and made 
some slight acknowledgement, that I might settle it, for he said 
he had been talking with a number of persons, who thought I 
was rather too severe, however, he did not doubt I should stand a 
good chance in the Law, but that would cost considerable and I 
should gain but little. Therefore he advised me to take some 
person with me and go and talk with Mr. How. Accordingly I 
invited Mr. Packard to walk down there with me, which he did; 
he soon introduced the subject to Mr. How who through fear of 
Mr. Packard seemed quite mild. Mr. Packard stated the subject 
in as fair a light as possible, and asked Mr. How what would 
settle; he said he meant to have satisfaction, but if I would 
acknowledge I was sorry and give him some trifle he would quit. 
I told him that I readily acknowledged if I had done wrong I was 
sorry, that I believed in the present state of the boys health the 
hand might as far as I knew appear a little injured though I had 
often punished scholars much more, that it was not my intention 
to abuse any scholar, but I meant to maintain the orders of the 
school; he then asked me the second time if I was sorry. I replied 
as before; he then asked me what I should do if he sent the boy to 
school to me again. I replied if he behaved well I should treat him 
accordingly, if he was rogueish I should punish him, but would 
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take some other way. “Now,” says Mr. Packard, “your [sic] are 
satisfied, Mr. How, I suppose.” He replied, “Yes, if he treats 
him well in the future.” Thus was the affair settled, which has 
caused no little talk over the town, for every person I saw almost 
told how they had heard I punished George How. Some said his 
hand hurt so much it was to rot off; others said they heard he 
could not go for a number of days, Others that his father had 
gotten a warrant for me and it would cost me dearly; in short 
every person had a different story to tell about it; and those that 
took their rise from those well feeling young misses, when they 
had gone through a number of hands and gotten to some distance 
were frigh[t]ful indeed such as would cause persons, who were not 
acquainted with me to think I was a monster. And I seriously 
believe had I not been well established in school keeping before 
this affray, the Selectmen would not have dared to employ me 
again. But having my character well established before and 
people, who well knew the circumstances, told the story in my 
favour, so that those awful lies soon vanished in a cloud of smoke, 
which had arisen altogether from the lies of George and those well 
feeling young misses, whom I hope will be forgiven for they did 
not consider the consequences attending such conduct although I 
had repeatedly told them the badness of such conduct. 

Although a principle [sic] part of the scholars were in my favor 
yet knowing I had a few who disliked me made me feel very dis- 
agreeably. Every day when I went to the Schoolhouse did I 
count the days I had to keep till the happy day arrived on which I 
dismissed the School, never to take that again while the present 
set of Scholars attended the School; thus did I end a school, which 
I took the most pains to learn that ever I took. This was the 
only affray of the kind that ever I experienced and God grant 
that it may be the last, for my mind was perplexed night and 
day about that tittering’s boy and his lies; but I forbear and will 
only say that the next master who succeeded me had another 
affray with the same boy and man. 

To gratify my curiosity I will relate the times I began, and in 


7 Capitalization and punctuation of the direct quotations are the editor’s. 
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At the Schoolhouse near 
Samuel Witt’s 
Amos Ray’s 
Saml Witt’s 
Jacob Barn’s 
Amos Ray’s 
Benjm How’s 
Samuel Browns 
Meeting house 
John Stow’s 
Benjm How’s 
Jacob Barns’s 
Saml Witt’s 
Isaac Brown’s 
Saml Brown’s 
Meeting House 
Jacob Barns’s 
Samuel Witts’ 
Samuel Brown’s 


Jacob Barns 


Samuel Witts 


Isaac Brown’s 


Isaac Brown’s 


Saml Brown’s 


May 20, 1795, etc. 


Months 
March 
May 
Jan’y 
March 
April 
Septr. 
Novr. 
Febr. 
April 
June 
August 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
April 
June 
Oct. 
Feb. 


July 
Oct. 


Dec. 


Jan. about 20 


Jan. 


* 
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what places I kept the different Schools in town. Having made it 
a constant rule to put each Scholars name in a book kept for that 
purpose, I can now assert (and am able to produce each name) 


that I had 778 Scholars. 


Years Term kept in each place 
1795 714 weeks 

do do 
1796 do 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do 15 weeks 
1797 714 weeks 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do do 
1798 do 

do do 

do 15 weeks 

do do 
1799 do finished 

23d May 


kept 2 months and 2 days 
ended Sept. 28th 

4 weeks 4 days ended Dec. 
7th 

30 weeks end August 25th, 
1800 

1800 kept 25 weeks ended 
about June 13th 

1800 kept 14% weeks 
ended May 3d 


8 The “Days” column refers to the day on which the school began, i.e. March 31, 1795, 
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Finding that by calculations I had made, that in about 3 years 
my property amounted to only about 200 Dollars, and that I now 
should have a family to provide for, I therefore thought it neces- 
sary to follow some other occupation. Accordingly I agreed with 
Joel Cranston” to open a store of goods in partnership at the 
north part of Marlborough near Barnard’s mills so called. 

My property at this time amounting to 200 Dollars in cash 
besides my Watch, Cloathes etc. My father also lent me 300 
more for which I gave my note. Mr. Cranston also signing with 
me. This made my Capital 500 Dollars in Cash. His amounted to 
about 100 more, but was in book accounts etc., so that we agreed 
to share equally of the loss or gain. Our bargain being mutually 
agreed to on both sides—I accordingly hired a house of Mr. Daniel 
Stevens, which I moved into on the 12 Day of June 1799. 

We then went to Boston together, purchased a quantity of 
goods and opened our Store on the last of June 1799. 

Our Capital being small and our business new, consequently 
our line of dealing at first must be small. In August I again en- 
gaged in the school and in the first two years of our trading I kept 
occasio[na]lly about fifty eight weeks; dismissing the school when 
either of us went to Boston to purchase goods. One being en- 
gaged in school, the other in the Store kept us both very busy— 
for in the mean time I collected the taxes for one quarter of the 
town being paid sd on the pound for it. Cranston also served 
as one of the Constables for 1799. 

In the year 1798 I gave my invoice in to the Assessors, which 
would by no means make me a voter in town affairs. But they 
seeing cause I suppose rated me very high for Income—so high 
that it caused me to be a Voter in town affairs. At March 
meeting 1799 I to my great surprise was chosen one of the As- 
sessors for the town of Marlborough being only 23 years of age. 
This office I was about to decline accepting, thinking myself too 
young and not sufficiently qualified for the business. But 

9 Joel Cranston, who had earlier taught him surveying, was a prominent figure in 
. Marlborough. In addition to the store, he also kept a public house and later entered into 


various industries in the area. Like Felton he was active in town affairs, serving as a 
justice of the peace and as a representative to the General Court. Hudson, of. cit., p. 353. 
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through the influence of my friends I excepted the office, and was 
selected in 1800 and 1801. In 1801 the General Court ordered a 
Valuation to be taken throughout the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts; this I assisted in doing. 

Our business in trading gradualy encreased the first year, for 
our determination was to sell very cheap for Cash in hand. 

On the first of June 1800 I examined my expenditure, it being 
the first year of my keeping house. During this year my family 
consisted of myself and wife also of 2 men which I boarded 6 
months who worked for us in the Smithing business. 

Upon examination I found that Board or expences for victuals 
etc. amounted to $166.70. Cloathes $60.22. Furniture $14.01. 
Wood $28.46. Books, paper etc. $1.32. Right in the Library $4. 
Horse keeping $26.90. Black Smith work $6.41. Interest paid 
my father $18. Rent paid for house hire $24. Total $350.02. 
Credit given for some of the above articles sold again $12.94, 
which leaves $337.08. Add to this $7.40 for taxes which makes 
$344.48, which makes my expences to be daily 94 Cents, 4 mills. 
nearly. For the particulars see pages 7. 8. 9. 10. and 11 of my 
expenditure. Expences of the Store not included. 

Then taking an Inventory of the goods:in the Store at the first 
Cost, I find we have gained 58 Dollars in the Store and $100 in the 
School, which makes $158, half of which is mine, that is $79. Add 
to this making taxes $15, Collecting $13, which makes my gain 
this year 107 Dollars besides any expences. 

Having contemplated some time past of writing a short sketch 
of my life, not with an intention of ever promulgating it to any 
person, whatever; but Solely for my own amusement. This I 
accordingly began during the Winter 1801, and continued it 
during my leisure hours. I have written it in a hasty broken 
manner. But so that it will afford me satisfaction in perusing my 
former conduct. 

On the 14th of February 1801 Mrs. Felton was brought to bed 
with a fine son, whom I named Alonso. On the last of March 
1801 it was taken sick and expired on the 1st of April 1801 aged 
one month and 15 days. 
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During this year I taught the School some at the north part of 
the town. Also a Mr. Watson, a stranger to this town, taught 
considerable in other parts of the Town. He was of a middling 
size, round shouldered and stout built. Possessed of middling 
learning though not great (as others informed me) very important 
in School and out of it, though I believe he kept a good school, 
very much conceited in favour of his own abilities and constantly 
extolling them, imprudent in his conversation, and without pro- 
fessing to be very religious, strongly attached to the Calvinistical 
Doctrine. I say thus qualified. He wished to establish himself 
by my downfall (I judge him by his actions). He often said in the 
presence of the parents of the scholars and of the scholars them- 
selves that I was an ignorant fellow not qualified to teach a school. 
In short that I could not read, write nor any thing else fit to teach 
a school. Some of them told him I could do either better than 
himself. Others informed me what he said. The next time I 
spoke with him (it being the 3d time I ever spoke with him) I in- 
informed him what I had heard. He stood confounded for some 
moments but at last denied the whole. I told him he need not 
deny it for I had sufficient proof of it. He then denied a part; 
called another part spoken in jest, and a third he was obliged to 
acknowledge; he then confessed he did wrong and asked forgive- 
ness, which I readily granted and told him if he was sorry for his 
errors, I was satisfied, and here the matter ended for that time. 

In the Spring of 1801 I finished my school with a determination 
not to engage in that business at present again. 

During this year we continued to encrease our stock of goods by 
keeping a more general assortment and our business encreased as 
fast in proportion and extended to a greater distance. 

From the Ist of June 1800 to 1801 my family consisted of only 
myself and wife except some others occasionly. On examining 
my expenditure for the before mentioned time I find that board or 
things immediately consumed amounted to $152.65. Cloathes 
$76.46. Furniture and tools $22.62. Horse keeping and black- 
smithing $29.89. Books and paper $2.03. Doctrine $5.54. House 
rent $28. Wood $23.03. Cow keeping $10.42. Interest paid my 
father 18 Dollars. Total $368.64. Of the above articles I sold to 
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the amount of $37.21, which leaves a balance of $331.43, my taxes 
not included with the board which is $7.93. This makes it 
$339.16. This averages 93 Cents daily or nearly. 

After Inventorying every article in the Store at the prime cost— 
and reckoning with myself this year, I find I have cleared about 
two hundred Dollars, viz. 50 Dollars in Keeping School, 8 Dollars 
in making taxes and 142 Dollars in the Store. This is my half of 
the gain. The whole gain 400 or thereabouts. 

For the particulars of each and every article see the 12. 13. 14. 
15. 16 and 17 pages of my expenditure. 

We having previously hired the Store, in which we traded, and 
having of late made considerable additions to our Stock, which the 
Store being small, made it very inconvenient for us to continue in 
it, therefore in the Spring 1801 we built a store 30 feet long 28 feet 
wide and 2 stories high. We let the work out all by the job. The 
building and Materials for the Store, upon examining our ac- 
counts, Cost us about 555 Dollars. We moved our goods into it 
on the 15th of August 1801. During this year our trading business 
gradually encreased. 

In the Spring of 1801 I was so unwell that I did not attend the 
School for a fortnight but I went out every Day. From my 
infancy to this time I have enjoyed good health, one week ex- 
cepted. I often met with some accidents while I followed farming 
when about 9 or 10 years old. I had my left leg broken by a 
wheel falling off of the axletree, and have since cut my feet, legs 
and hands a number of times considerably. 

On the 20th day of February 1802 Mrs. Felton was delivered 
of her second Child, a daughter, whom I named Harriet.” 

Having now brought the minutes of my Life up to the time I am 
now writing, so that I can keep a more particular account of things 
than I have hither to done—therefore I shall add a succinct Diary 
of the weather. 

I will go back as far as the Spring of 1801, which was very wet 
and continued so till the first of August—and as the old proverb 
says “‘after a storm comes a Calm,” so after a wet spring and 


In 1821 Harriet married George E. Manson, who became a merchant with his father- 
in-law. Felton, op. cit., p. 160. 
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Summer we had a very Dry Autumn which continued to hold ’till 
the first of January 1802, before most of the people had water in 
their Wells. During December, January and ’till the 22d of 
February 1802, we had’n’t snow enough to make scarcely any 
sleding, or Sleighing. A few days in January a small snow fell, 
which caused a few people to stir with sleds and sleighs, but it 
tarried but a few days before it joined the watry Elements. 
Sunday the 21st of Feb. 1802 was a most beautiful and pleasant 
day; but before day light on the Monday succeeding a most 
violent snow Storm commenced, which continued thro’ the day 
attended with high winds, which left the snow in piles. On Tues- 
day the winds resumed their activity and heaped it still more. 
Wednesday ushered to us a calm and delightful day. The people 
turned out to break paths, for the snow was generally judged to 
18 Inches depth on a level. Thursday the snow storm again 
commenced with its former speed, coming quite heavy, and lying 
more still. Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the Snow and rain fell alternately, blocking the roads 
so that they were almost impassible notwithstanding the per- 
severing industry of the people breaking paths through the Snow, 
which was judged to be 32 Inches in depth, had lain level and very 
heavy or solid. On Monday March the Ist, there was a crust upon 
the snow sufficient to bear a person any where, upon the snow 
and over fences. ‘This day being our Annual March meeting, 
we walked upon the crust over the fences in the most direct route 
to the meeting house where I was again elected assessor for the 
year 1802. From this time, the weather being moderate, and a 
warm pleasant sun gradually decreased the snow, so that by the 
20 of March, it mostly belonged to the watry element, without 
doing any damage to the mills, or bridges. 

Having before hinted my inclination for reading and the per- 
severance I continued it. I will now, for my own gratification, 
and also as a tablet of memory, insert the Titles of the books, 
which I have read previous to the 1st of April 1802, arranged 
under the different professions or arts to which they belong. But 
it is with sorrow, I here must remark: that had I studied particular 
authors more and read fewer pages daily, and upon those pages I 
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did read examined and re-examined I believe I should now 
have been more, and better informed. 

But it is now too late to remedy the past, and must attend more 
to the future; for in my opinion it is good to mend when we see 
our errors. But on the other hand, what great and useful ad- 
vantages, not only so, but what pleasure I now derive, by looking 
back, and contemplating upon the time I have spent in studying, 
while others were roving, gaming, employed in what was not only 
spending their time heedlessly, but to their very great damage as 
I can fully demonstrate. For many of my age, of equal advan- 
tages with myself, have often been to me to transact their 
business for them: such as writing notes, casting Interest and many 
other things too numerous to insert here. But to return and relate 
the Titles of those books. 


* 


AUTHORS, I HAVE READ* 
1. Religion or Morality 

Christian Bible, Mahometan Bible or Alcoran, Christianity as Old as 
the Creation, Fletcher’s Reconciliation, Vol. 5, Seneca’s Morals, Ad- 
dision’s Evidences of the Christian Religion, Blair’s Sermons, Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy, Jenyns’ Origin of Evil,” Evidences of the Christian 
Religion by Mendon Association of Ministers, Masson on Self Knowl- 
edge,* Nelson’s Letters, Hezekiah Packard’s Chatechism, Winchester’s 
Universal Restoration,“ Walker’s Sermons, Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Gentleman’s Religion, Watson’s and Wakefield’s Answers to Thomas 
Paine’s Age of Reason, Paine’s Age of Reason 1 and 2d Part, Volney’s 
Ruins, Johnson’s Letters, Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, besides a 
great numbers of that I do not recollect. 


2. Heathern Gods 
Took’s Pantheon. 
3. Laws and Constitutions 
Burlemaqui on Law, Beccaria on Crimes and Punishment, Masonic 
Constitution, Constitution of the United States and of each of the 16 
States. Besides a great many Laws. 
1 In the following list of books, the editor has inserted punctuation and has capitalized 
titles in order to make it more readable. Felton’s spelling has not been altered. 
2 Probably Soame Jenyns (1704-1787). 
*3 This reference may be to John Mason (1751-1763). 
* Elhanan Winchester (1751-1797). 
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4. History 
Herodotus’ of Greece etc., Robertson’s of South America, Hume’s of 
England with Smollet’s Continuation, 13 Volumes, Sullivan’s of the 
District of Maine, Williams’s of Vermont, Millot’s Elements of History, 
Extracts from the Encyclopedia about America, Hannah Adams’ View of 
Religions, Priestly’s Corruptions of Christianity, Stackhouse’s H[istory] 
of the Bible, Gibbon’s of Rome abridged in 2 Vol., Hutchinson’s of Mas- 
sachusetts and Minot’s Continuation, Ramsay’s of the American War, 
Whitney’s of Worcester County. 
5. Geography 

Salmon’s Geography, Morse’s Do. Guthrie’s Do. 
6. Traveis 

Brydon’s Tour,* Nieber’s [?] Travels into Africa, Park’s into the 
Interior of Africa,* Moore’s Travels, Cook’s Voyages round the World, 
Carver’s into America. 
7. Lives 

Baron Trenck, Burrough’s Memoirs, Franklin’s Life, Lee’s Memoirs. 
8. Letters 

Bennet’s Letters, Washington’s Epistles, Comple[at ?] Letter Writer. 
g. Novels 

Tristram Shandy Ist vol., Algerine Captive, Emma Corbett, Romance 
of the Forest, Prince of Abysinia, Tom Jones, Fool of Quality, Tele- 
machus, Robertson Crusoe, Sentimental Journey, Boyle’s Voyages, 
Coquette, Don. Quixotte, Chrytal or Adventures of a Guinea, Gulliver’s 
Travels, Rural Socrates, Female Review, Bellisarius, Constantin and 
Pulchera, Mysteries of Udulpho, Vicar of Wakefield. 
10. Miscelaneous, or Authors before [not] Included 

Common Sense, Rights of Man, Spectator, Knox’s Essays, McFingal, 
Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, Poor Man’s Guide, Lock on Education, 
Baker’s poem upon the Universe, Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Stearn’s 
Road to Liberty, Lavater’s Physiognomy abrig’d, Beaties [Beauties] 
of History, [i//eg.] Islands, Stearn’s Dialogues, Ferguson on Civil Society 
and Astronomy, Smellie’s Philosophy, Goldsmith Animated Nature, 
Blair’s Lectures, Elegant Extracts in prose and verse, Forrester’s Jolin 
Bull, Father’s Legacy to his Daughters, [torn section, probably eight or ten 
titles) Three or four years, besides pamphlets to numerous to mention. 

% Perhaps this is Patrick Brydone (1743-1818). 

% Mungo Parks (1771-1806). 

* 
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I will here remark that I made me a book, and kept it for the 
purpose of extracting any thing remarkable, or any thing, which 
very much pleased or displeased my fancy. This I entitled Ex- 
tracts from different authors by Silas Felton. 


After teaching arithmetic for a considerable time I carefully 
extracted from my old Cyphering books all I thought valuable, 
and from other authors, and some of my own forming, to this I 
added the rules of Surveying. This book consisting of 4 quoir of 
paper well bound with leather I call Silas Felton’s cyphering book. 


The months of March, April, May and June 1802 were cold. 
April and the first part of May was very dry and the remainder 
of May and June Wet and Cold; so that the people did not plant 
their Corn until the last of May. The cold and wet causes English 
grass to be quite backward but promising. 

[Torn] annual time of reckoning with myself being arrived. I 
find upon examin[in]g that my family consisted of myself, wife 
and a girl who lives with me together with some more occasionally; 
and my expences be namely, Work hired and provisions $237.29; 
House rent forty five Dollars; Claothes $98.61; Furniture $21.95; 
Wood $22.06; Doctrine $8.75; Taxes $10.23; Books $2.67; total 
$446.56. Deduct 48 Dollars for some of the above things sold, 
and add 18 Dollars for Interest money paid my father; which 
leaves the sum of $416.56. I find by dividing this by 313 Days 
makes my daily expence amount, nearly $1.33 and 1 m. daily. 

House keeping and Shoeing and expences to Boston I have not 
reckoned because I consider them belonging to the Shop. 

After reckoning and deducting my expences I find I have gained 
this year 350 Dollars or thereabouts, $50 of which is doubtful 
whether it can be collected. 


For the particulars of which, see my expenditure pages 18. 19. 
20. 21. 22. 23. 

From the June 1, 1800, to 1801 we purchased goods to the 
amount of 9,000 Dollars, and from the 11 of June 1801 to 1802 to 
the amount of 14,000 Dollars, estimated by the purchasing bills. 
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A Legend at Full-Length 
Mr. Chapman Paints Colonel Crockett—and Tells About It 


BY CURTIS CARROLL DAVIS 


I 
N MARCH 6, 1836, David Crockett died at The 


Alamo in what has since established itself as perhaps 
the most glamorous demise of American history. In April, 
1840, the Baltimore weekly, Niles’ Register, carried a report 
from a Boston newspaper to the effect that the Colonel had 
not been killed after all, but was in fact doing forced labor 
in a Mexican mine. Clearly, some old soldiers just never 
die. Crockett never has. A man named Disney rein- 
carnated him in 1955. In May, 1959, he came to life again. 
This time it was on a ping-pong table at a handsome country 
home outside Charlottesville, Virginia. 

He did so in a manner calculated to titillate all students 
of that new, inter-disciplinary subject called American 
Civilization. For the Colonel was called forth from the 
shadows via a written testimonial from a man much more 
accustomed to wielding the artist’s brush than the author’s 
pen. This was John Gadsby Chapman, a celebrated his- 
torical painter now all but lost to public awareness. The 
method of evocation is a detailed account by Chapman of 
how he came to paint a full-length portrait of Crockett at 
Washington in 1834, 1.¢e., about midway in the Colonel’s 
last term as United States Congressman from Tennessee. 
The painting showed the Colonel standing among three of 
his hounds, left arm crooked to accommodate his rifle, 
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right arm upraised and grasping his broadbrimmed hat as 
he waves the dogs on to the hunt. With his beaked nose, 
and dark hair plastered down over his forehead, Crockett 
looks like an Indian to at least one observer. To his ablest 
biographer he appeared a bit Byronic, with the entire study 
a “romanticized hunter” affair.!. This work was eventually 
purchased by the State of Texas, which hung it in the capitol 
at Austin. On November g, 1881, a faulty stove pipe re- 
sulted in the total destruction of building and contents.? 
Though Chapman’s portrait of Crockett had been well 
known, so far as the records go his account of that portrait’s 
evolution was never known to any but a very few people. 
This number included none of the subject’s biographers. 

The value of the manuscript is therefore several-fold. 
First, it demonstrates in detail the brief but close acquaint- 
anceship, hitherto unrecorded, of two prominent nineteenth 
century personalities. Second, it provides a close-up, candid 
reaction to one of the most myth-muddled figures in Ameri- 
can annals. That the reaction is only one man’s, hence 
liable to distortion, is obvious. But it is equally true that 
this man was a trained observer, that he was reporting at 
first-hand, and that if he had grounds for bias in his observa- 
tions, they are not apparent. Third, the manuscript serves 
as a unique commentary on a significant, lost American 
portrait by that portrait’s creator. 

The result of the commentary is a word portrait of David 
Crockett which in part substantiates what is already known 
of him but, more importantly, adds hitherto unsuspected— 
or at least unemphasized—details. Crockett’s ebullient 
nature in general, his fondness for hunting in particular, his 

'The late Dr. James Atkins Shackford, then Assistant Professor of English at North 


Carolina State College. See his David Crockett: The Man and the Legend, ed. John B. 
Shackford (Chapel Hill [1956]), p. 289. 


? See Frederick W. Rathjen, ““The Texas State House,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
LX, pp. 437-438 (April, 1957). 
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use of pet phrases in his speech, these things are common 
knowledge. What is considerably more intriguing are 
certain traits of the man which are less well recognized and 
which will have to be taken into account when the definitive 
biography appears. The following aspects of the Colonel’s 
personality impressed Chapman enough for him to lay stress 
on them: Crockett’s gentility (pp. 171-172), his oral artic- 
ulateness (p. 170), his humane feeling for destitute Indians 
(pp. 169-170), and his skilled adoption of the “celebrity act” 
(pp. 172-173). Ata lesser level it is diverting to note (third 
paragraph) how closely this famous hunter’s attention to 
the combat readiness of his equipment looks forward to the 
care bestowed on the adjustment of their holsters by the 
cowboy heroes of today’s TV westerns. 

Just when in the year 1834 was the portrait painted? An 
examination of Crockett’s movements at the time suggests 
that the bulk of the sittings probably occurred during the 
period May 15-June 29. The Congressman had just re- 
turned to the Capitol from his much heralded ‘‘towar 
through the Eastern states,” arranged by Whig politicians 
as a public-relations campaign against President Jackson. 
At the end of June Crockett would leave Washington for his 
Tennessee home. He was forty-seven years, ten months 
old. In less than two years he would be dead. It is un- 
necessary to linger over the details of a career which, though 
far from completely understood even now, has nevertheless 
become a household word. 

Far less familiar to the public ear is the name of Acad- 
emician John Gadsby Chapman (1808-1889). A native of 
Alexandria, Virginia, grandson to John Gadsby, proprietor 
of the popular tavern, he was reared in Winchester, turned 
early to art as painter-teacher in Washington and New 
York, went to Rome about 1830 and again in 1848, and 
stayed there till a few years before his death, which occurred 
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in New York, where he is buried at Tottenville, Long Island. 
His manual entitled The American Drawing-Book (1847) 
was long used by art students; and his most celebrated 
single painting, “The Baptism of Pocahontas” (1840), 
hangs in the national Capitol.? Chapman’s wife, said to 
have been a Washington girl, gave him two children, both 
boys and both artists: Conrad Wise Chapman (1842- 
1910), the elder and much better-known, and John Linton 
Chapman (post 1842—post 1902). Undoubtedly there are a 
good number of John Gadsby Chapman’s letters scattered 
about this country and Italy, for he was widely acquainted 
and widely esteemed. The present editor has located only 
five: three in the Virginia Historical Society, written in 
1837-1838 from 62 White Street, New York, to William 
Bolling of Goochland County, Virginia, discussing the 
Pocahontas portrait and evidencing Chapman’s scrupulous- 
ness over historical accuracy; two in the Peabody Library, 
written in 1861 and 1868 to John Pendleton Kennedy of 
Baltimore from 161 Via del Babuino, Rome*—then, as now, 
a clustering point for artists of several nations. Recently a 
rinasciménto of interest in this neglected American has been 
effected by a devoted amateur of our native painting, the 
sculptress Georgia S. Chamberlain.® 

Crockett’s latest biographer, after some years of research, 
“found a record of eight or nine [oil portraits], of which at 

* See Georgia S. Chamberlain, “ ‘The Baptism of Pocahontas’: John Gadsby Chapman’s 


Gigantic Mural in the Rotunda of the National Capitol,” The Iron Worker, XXIII, pp. 
15-22 (Summer, 1959). 


* In the 1861 epistle Chapman speaks of two mutual friends, Holmes Conrad of Martins- 
burg, (West) Virginia, and David Strother. Professor Cecil D. Eby, Department of 
English, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, author of a forthcoming biography of 
the most famous Strother, the artist “Porte Crayon,” assures me in a letter of October 6, 
1959, that “there are many references to him [Chapman] scattered through the Strother 
journals (including a talk with his son Conrad, I believe, in Mexico).” 


See Mrs. Chamberlain’s “John Gadsby Chapman: A Reappraisal,” Antiques, LX XIII, 
pp. 566-569 (June, 1958). Both this and the article in note 3, above are lavishly illustrated 
from the artist’s works. 
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least two no longer survive.” The Chapman portrait was 
one of these—the artist is identified as “John L. Chap- 
man”’—and the subject’s eldest son, John Wesley Crockett, 
is said not to have considered it the best likeness of his 
father. After completing it, Chapman left Washington 
for New York, where he was settled at least by the third 
week of November, 1834.7 In October, 1838, he exhibited 
the painting at the Apollo Association’s showing in Wash- 
ington, announcing that it was for sale. ‘This portrait 
would no doubt,” the announcement ran, “be very highly 
valued in Texas.’’* Crockett had now been dead about two 
and a half years; and in due course, just when is uncertain, 
the State of Texas did acquire the portrait. The asking 
price had been $1,000.00. (The author of one of the earliest 
reliable sketches of Chapman’s life—see note 14—goes so 
far as to state: “It was painted for the State of Texas... . 
The State of Texas never paid him for it, by the way.’’) 
In 1839 an engraver, one C. Stuart, who was affiliated with 
the Apollo Association, reproduced the portrait and offered 
it for sale at the Association’s exhibition in its gallery at 
40 Broadway, New York, in October of that year. This 
engraving has been recently illustrated in a trade periodical.® 

Chapman’s written ‘“‘Reminiscences” of the portrait’s 
provenience are so precise in detail and dialogue it is im- 
possible to believe he did not commit them to paper at the 
time. However, the reference to Balie Peyton (see note 29) 
proves that they must have been rewritten some time after 
that statesman’s death in 1878. Hence the manuscript we 
are here discussing is a copy. This copy could have been 


® James A. Shackford, David Crockett, op. cit., p. 289. 

7 William Dunlap, Diary (New York, 1930, three vols.), III, p. 840. 

® Mary B. Cowdrey, American Academy of Fine Arts and American Art-Union .. . 1816- 
1852 (New York, 1953, two vols.), II, pp. 64, 66. 

* See the Old Print Shop, Inc., Portfolio, XV, cover (November, 1955) and ibid., March, 
1958 (p. 164). The engraving was a mezzotint published by James Herring at New York. 
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made by Chapman either in Italy or in America, following 
his return about 1884. It could conceivably have been 
transcribed from his original by either of his sons; but the 
handwriting resembles that of Chapman’s own letters from 
the 1860s (in the Peabody Library). The first two para- 
graphs of the manuscript contain a good many cross-outs— 
placed in brackets by the present editor—and a few erasures 
and rewritings—uncited by the editor—but despite this fact 
the document as a whole is neatly and carefully done. It 
was found folded into four. As the editor slowly turned its 
thinly ruled pages with their slender, faded characters, he 
found it difficult to doubt that Chapman would have com- 
posed his “Reminiscences” so scrupulously had he not been 
sure he had something worth while to communicate. How 
did this communication end up on a ping-pong table? 


II 


It got there through Chapman’s long-time friendship with 
Henry Alexander Wise (1806-1876). Lawyer Wise, future 
Governor of Virginia, close to fire-eating politician, was in 
the second year of his decade’s service as Representative in 
Congress from Virginia at the time the Crockett portrait 
was done. Unquestionably he knew Crockett, and may 
even have introduced Chapman to him. It was owing to 
Wise that Chapman got the commission for the Pocahontas 
painting. The two men remained friends throughout life, 
and the artist named his older son, Conrad Wise, after two 
Virginians one of whom was the future Governor. Chapman 
did portraits of two of Wise’s children, Mary Elizabeth and 
Obadiah Jennings Wise." After Governor Wise’s death the 
family papers eventually came into possession of his son 
John Sergeant Wise (1846-1913), also a Congressman from 
” Presently owned by a Wise kin, Mrs. Henry S. Venn, of Washington, D.C. 
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Virginia, author, orator, noted field sportsman. It was 
while going over John S. Wise’s collection of papers at his 
grandson’s home near Charlottesville, preparatory to writ- 
ing a sketch of him for a new edition of his Confederate 
memoirs,'! that the present editor came upon the Chapman 
“Reminiscences” of David Crockett. The Wise papers 
were so voluminous, covering a period from about 1750 to 
about 1930, that only a ping-pong table could accommodate 
them—far from all of them, even then—and among this 
mass the Crockett item was thrust aside as irrelevant. 
When finally read, however, its freshness and vigor com- 
manded such attention that the ultimate result is this 
article. 

It is probable that John Sergeant Wise did not know John 
Gadsby Chapman in person." But Wise had often heard 
his father speak of him and shared his parent’s high opinion 
of the artist’s worth. On January 10, 1896, for example, 
Wise rebuked his lifelong friend, novelist Thomas Nelson 
Page, for his lack of appreciation of Chapman’s sketches: 
“they are not ‘common stuff’ by any means... .I1 do’nt 
want to have pearls cast before swine. Not that you are a 
swine, save as you do not recognize a rare bit of pen & ink 
work, never copied, by an artist of distinction. You can 
beat me at literary criticism, but notwithstanding your 
association with Hop Skip, I have, I believe, a keener ap- 
preciation of art than you.”’® 


" The End of an Era (1899), to be released later this year by the Indiana University 
Press. 

2 “T do not think my father ever knew John Gadsby Chapman. I am quite positive he 
did not” (son Henry A. Wise, Washington, D. C., July 30, 1959, to Curtis Carroll Davis). 
On the other hand Wise told Thomas Nelson Page (note 16, below): “Mr Chapman Sr: 
visited Yorktown about 1833 & painted a number of sketches of Yorktown, the Moore 
house &c. Doubtless your relatives were kind to him for he was a most admirable man.” 
The Yorktown item is doubtless identical with the “View of Yorktown, Virginia,” exhibited 
by Chapman at Alexandria and New York in 1835. See National Academy of Design 
Exhibition Record: 1826-1860 (New York, 1943, two vols.), I, p. 74. 

43 John S. Wise to Thomas Nelson Page, New York City, January 10, 1896. T. N. Page 
Papers, Duke University Library. 
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If he did not know John Gadsby Chapman, John S. Wise 
definitely knew both of his sons. Just a year before his 
death Wise, at the request of H. R. Mcllwaine, State 
Librarian of Virginia, penned the first “family portrait” of 
all three Chapmans, which was published as a preface to the 
long-delayed catalogue of John G. and Conrad W. Chap- 
man’s work owned by the Library (since transferred to the 
Valentine Museum, Richmond).'* When Conrad Wise 
Chapman died at Hampton, Virginia, December Io, Ig1!0, 
the brief obituary in the Richmond newspaper made a point 
of saying that the deceased had been “‘a friend of John S. 
Wise.”® The younger son, John Linton Chapman, did the 
illustrations for Wise’s charming dog story, Diomed (1897)— 
probably the first, certainly the first important, such book 
by an American—and Wise was accustomed to rummaging 
’round Linton Chapman’s studio in New York. The younger 
son had inherited a good many of his famous father’s 
paintings and drawings, among them a 6” x 6” panel sketch, 
copied from an unknown artist, of General Thomas Nelson 
when a youth at school in England. Since the General was 
Thomas Nelson Page’s great-grandfather, Wise wrote the 
novelist asking if he would not like to purchase it? Linton 
Chapman, he assured Page, “‘is a very fine old fellow & I 
think he intended to give it to me. But I do not think I 
ought to accept it as a gift because he is as poor as Jobs 
turkey. . . Wise’s chief heir, executor, and principal 
law partner—former United States Attorney for the South- 
ern District of New York—his son Henry A. Wise of “‘Clif- 


“ Virginia State Library Bulletin, XII, pp. 77-81 (July, October, 1919). 


% Richmond Times-Dispatch, December 13, 1910 (p. 2, col. 5). There are a fair number 
of C. W. Chapman letters in the Wise Family Papers (see note 22, below) for the last 
fifteen years of his life. 


6 John S. Wise to Thomas Nelson Page, New York City, December 22, 1895. T. N. 
Page Papers, Duke University Library. There are four letters to Page from J. Linton 
Chapman, 1895-1896, about the sale of paintings to Page, in the Page Papers at Duke. 
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ton,” Accomack County, Virginia, now amplifies the story: 
“Concerning the full length portrait of David Crockett, I 
have a very distinct recollection of a full length portrait by 
John G. Chapman. And I am very positive in my recollec- 
tion that this was sold by my father to some historical 
society in San Antonio.... My father made the sale of the 
large painting and as I recall the proceeds went to John 
Linton Chapman who had the portrait at the time it was 
sold. . . . I don’t remember when John Linton Chapman 
died. He was always in straitened financial circumstances 
and also had marital troubles. We took care of him for 
many years and never received any financial compensa- 

As John S. Wise put it to Thomas Nelson Page: “Really, 
I do’nt think old Chapman has any idea what anything is 
worth. He isa regular baby.” 

Perhaps this is why, when John Gadsby Chapman died 
on November 28, 1889, and was buried from his son Linton’s 
home at 215 Quincy Street, Brooklyn, his executor became 
not Linton but a man named S. G. Pardessus. Over five 
years later Pardessus was still administering Chapman’s 
estate. At that point he sat down and wrote the following 
letter from his residence at 1268 Pacific Avenue, Brooklyn: 


Jany 6/95 
To the Editor of the “Galveston News” 
Dear Sir: 

In looking over the effects, for administration, of the late John G. 
Chapman, Artist (the painter of the great & historic picture of “Col. 
David Crockett,” the notice of the destruction of which by fire I find 
described in an article from your paper under date of Nov. 11, 1881)" 
I find a personal reminiscence of Col. Crockett written by Mr Chapman 
in 1834 at Washington, during the time that Col Crockett gave Mr 


Henry A. Wise to Curtis Carroll Davis (see note 12, above). 


8 Editorial, “Destroyed Art Treasures,” Galveston Daily News, November 11, 1881 
(p. 2, cols. 2-3). 
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Chapman the sittings for the Great Painting (life size) and a smaller one 
to be retained by Mr C. as personal property and now in my possession. 
Believing that the reminiscence might be of interest to your readers, I 
will forward you a copy of the same if you would care to have it. 
Very truly 


S G Pardessus 


The Managing Editor of the News, John R. Lunsford, 
replied promptly on January 12th to the effect that “we 
will be very much pleased to have a copy if you will kindly 
furnish it to us.” Pardessus mailed the copy January 
15, the News published it in the Sunday issue of January 
27—without a word of explanation or provenience—and 
there the “‘Reminiscences” have lain buried ever since. 
Pardessus’ reference to “fa smaller [painting] to be re- 
tained by Mr. C.”’ doubtless refers to that “‘study of his 
head alone” mentioned by Chapman in the opening sen- 
tence of his “‘Reminiscences.” This item eventually passed 
into possession of Wise’s son and junior partner in his law 


firm, John S. Wise, Jr. (1876-1951). In February, 1906, 
young Wise sold it to the Daughters of the Republic of 
Texas, who had to scrape to get together the $1,000 asking 
price.” ‘They managed, however, and there the item is to 
this day, hanging in The Alamo museum at San Antonio.”! 

But the important “study” of Crockett by John Gadsby 
Chapman is the one to which he subsequently devoted so 


The Pardessus-Lunsford exchange is among the Wise Family Papers (see note 22, 
below). 


* Certificate signed by John S. Wise, Jr., New York City, February 23, 1906, notarized 
same date by Louise C. Rasquin, notary, King’s County; certificate filed in New York 
County. Cf. the address at Goliad, Texas, by Mrs. C. B. Stone, in Proceedings, 15th 
Annual Convention, Daughters of the Republic of Texas, April 20-21, 1906 (p. 19). For 
a transcript of the Wise certificate, as well as other assistance, I am most grateful to Mrs. 
R. G. Halter, historian of The Alamo museum. 


* It was first illustrated in Charles F. Allen, David Crockett: Scout (Philadelphia and 
London [1911], facing p. 14. It appears less sharply in Georgia S. Chamberlain, “John 
Gadsby Chapman: A Reappraisal,” op. ctt., p. 569, and Louise W. Reynolds, “The Pioneer 
Crockett Family of Tennessee,” D.4.R. Magazine, LV, p. 187 (April, 1921). 
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much painstaking reminiscence. Let us now read this 
reminiscence in full. It has been transcribed verbatim et 
literatim, and even a cursory perusal will suggest that the 
author was not primarily a literary man. It will also suggest 
that he managed to turn a trick many authors fail to do: 
create character. 


REMINISCENCES OF COLONEL DAVID CROCKETT 
IN 1834” 


[The] Idea of attempting a full-length, life size portrait of Col. 
Crockett originated during progress of a study of his head alone 
for which he kindly gave [me] required sittings, which, although 
it seemed to interest [him very much] obviously did not altogether 
satisfy him. frankly remarking, when it was near completion 
“‘dare say its like enough, because it’s like all the other painters 
make of me, a sort of cross between a clean-shirted Member of 
Congress and a Methodist Preacher. — If you could catch me on 
a bear-hunt in a “‘harricane,” with hunting tools and gear, and 
team of dogs, you might make a picture better worth looking 
at.—” 

I admitted, that I would be delighted to try it, but [it would 
have to be a large picture and,] as I never saw a harricane, or 
bear hunt, I should be obliged, [I fear,] to give him a great deal 
[of] more bother to explain [to me] all about them, and to show 
me what to do, than would be right to impose upon his kindness.” 
With a small sketch of a general idea of such a picture, [with 
(-?-)] he was very well pleased. ‘“That’s the sort of thing,” he 
said, “to start with. I’ll show you how to [make all] have all 


2 This Ms. is in nine numbered pages, unsigned, written in ink on one side only, each 
sheet measuring 8” x 1234", with 114” left-hand margin; it is tied together by a pink string 
at top centre. The Ms. is part of the Wise Family Papers, owned by the Honorable Henry 
A. Wise of “Clifton,” Accomack County, Virginia, and in custody of his son, John S. 
Wise, of Farmington, near Charlottesville, Virginia. The author is grateful to these 
gentlemen for their indefinite loan of the Ms. and permission to reproduce it in its entirety. 
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[the small matters] right. We’ll make the picture between us, 
first rate, mind if we do’nt. So Go ahead! just as soon and fast 
as you like.” 


The Colonel entered [into the matter] upon the undertaking 
with interest and earnestness, that could scarcely have been 
anticipated, managed to find somewhere in Washington a well 
worn linsey-woolsey hunting shirt, a good deal faded and soiled 
by use, of a prevailing color harmonising with that of the woods 
and thickets during the hunting season—“‘the very thing” —The 
leggings and moccasins equally satisfied him. The butcher knife 
he “set great store by,” frequently dilating upon its value 
as a “hunting tool” that did its work as noiselessly and surely. 
as well as being a mighty saver of lead and powder. “A single 
bullet’ he woul’d add “‘may settle up a buck or bear into a 
right sort of fix to finish him with a ‘butcher’ and give no sign, as 
the rifle does by crack and smoke, of your whereabouts—or what 
you are after, that you may want to keep to yourself, especially 
if some sculking red-skin or vagabond should be upon your tracks 
for mischief.”’ [note, directed to left margin:] He was very precise 
in belt-arrangement of his “‘tools.”” The “butcher” in easy and 
prompt reach of his right hand—as well as powder horn and 
bullet-pouch. The Hatchet, as reserve, on the left hip, sufficiently 
accessible, just balancing weight, leaving nothing in the way, belt 
upwards—of free handling of his rifle—and limbs clear for any 
sort of work they might be wanted for. 


A rifle-gun to conform to his fastidious ideas of perfection, 
proved difficult to procure about Washington. He had insur- 
mountable objections to every sort of ornamental mountings on a 
gun, especially if of brass or polished metal, even to breech plate. 
At last one was found, belonging to an old sportsman on the 
Potomac “‘wanting only two or three inches of length of barrel to 
suit him to a tee.” It was a rough affair to look at, as the picture 
bears witness of, but he was so well pleased with it, that on a 
sunday visit, made to my home in Alexandria he proposed and we 
made its owner a special visit. 


I regret not to retain in memory the incidents of the interview 
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between the veteran sportsmen, their animated and prolonged 
discussions over relative value of various “tools,” and narrations 
of individual adventure and exploits, the cordial hand shaking at 
leave-taking, and the Colonel’s warm invitation to “come out to 
Tennessee for a riproarious bar-hunt” He brought away, in gift 
of friendly remembrance, the powder horn and pouch that are in 
the picture and a bit of old leather, from which he cut and fash- 
ioned the hatchet sheath. “A grand old fellow!” he exclaimed as 
we strolled homeward. “A grand old fellow that!—When I’m 
President, I’ll be shot if I dont put him into the War Department.” 


My apprehension of difficulty to find models of the right sort of 
dogs to suit him he relieved at once. ‘“There’s plenty of first-rate 
fellows to be found about the country carts any market day. 
Come with me tomorrow and I’ll show you. It does my eyes good 
to look at some of them, and think what a team of beauties they 
would be—with their tails chopped off—in a roll-and-tumble 
tussle with a big bear.” 


The market-dog “beauties” proved to be in my unappreciative 
judgment the veriest untraceable mongrels that I ever beheld, 
but I could not otherwise than defer to his higher estimation of 
their qualifications !* 


I owned a dog, combining rare qualities, as a general sporting 
animal, of a highly valued breed, with remarkable record for 
scent, intelligence, courage and endurance—besides being through- 
ly trained for service as a model—that I wished to introduce into 
the picture, but the Colonel never took to him, and I said no more 
about it, leaving the space to be filled by one more to his liking. 
“Well,” at length he concluded “I have had my way with three of 
em, and I reckon your dog might be stuck into one corner upon 


% The anonymous editorialist of “Destroyed Art Treasures” (see note 18, above), in 
bemoaning the loss of “the historic portrait of David Crockett, a painting that bore the 
true mark of genius in conception as well as in artistic treatment,” had singled it out as the 
finest picture at the capitol, but failed to name the artist and denigrated the dogs as 
“representing a rather inferior breed. ...” 

One of the country’s leading professional hunters, Bill Hulet of Aberdeen, Washington, 
would agree with Crockett. Hulet raises his own mongrel breed of hound in the conviction 
that thoroughbreds lack several traits necessary for best coping with a bear. See “The 
Bear Hunter,” Time, LXXV, p. 46 (January 4, 1960). 
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his reputation in the slim line of coon and ’possum—but there’s 
no devil—if you will not have to cut his plaguy tail off, to make 
him fit for decent company, or hide it out of sight in the picture 
with bushes or in some other way that you may be up to.” 

The picture was considerably advanced upon design of atti- 
tude of the figure very different from that which it now presents, 
the hat being on his head and the right arm otherwise disposed. 
I had remarked that he was fidgety about something in the picture 
for several days, which I could not make out the reason of, until 
one morning that he came in my studio with evident determina- 
tion of purpose—lifted his hat, and gave a shout that raised the 
whole neighborhood—the alteration could be no longer question- 
able, and it was made to great advantage to the picture 

From its beginning to completion Colonel Crockett’s interest 
in the execution of the picture never abated, and it received his 
unqualified approval in every respect. 

During its exhibition by the National Academy of Design in 
1835 in New York,™ a prominent literary friend™ expressed desire 
to possess his autograph, and if attainable one of his letters, many 
of which I had from time to time received from him, but had 
bestowed upon eager seekers for them “Write to him,” said my 
friend “and tell him that I say, he do’nt know how to stick his 
hatchet in his belt, and that the picture should be altered” 

His reply came by return mail— 

***<T)o’nt you go to altering my picture for any body’s 
nonsense. If any man in New York says that I do’nt know how, 
or where, to stick my hatchet, send him to me and I’le show 
him” 

While the picture was in progress Col Crockett made very 
frequent allusions to his autobiography or “Narrative’’* [in left 
margin:| 


* In its notice of this, Chapman’s first exhibit with the Academy, the New-York Mirror 
for June 20, 1835 (No. §1), XII, p. 406, referred to the painting as “No. 172. The Back- 
woodsman, portrait of Colonel David Crocket.” 


*% Perhaps the New York author, James Kirke Paulding (1778-1860), whose Life of 
Washington (1835) was illustrated by Chapman and who owned a Chapman portrait of 
Daniel Boone. 
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A LEGEND aT Futt-LencTH 


A 
Narrative 
of the 
Life of David Crockett 
of the State of Tennessee 


This rule I leave for others when I’m dead 
Be always sure you’re right then, Go ahead! 
The Author 


Written by himself 


E L Carey and A Hart 
Philadelphia 
and 
Baltimore 
1834 


then passing through its sixth edition.* He did not affect in- 
difference to the popular notoriety it had brought upon him, 
but at the same time very freely expressed annoyance at what 
he considered the very unnecessary perversion of sense to which 
his manuscript had been subjected by assumed corrections of a 
friend [in left margin:] Senator Ewing, of Ohio,” I think but am 
not sure by whom it had been supervised for publication “twist- 
ing his spelling out of all natur and befogging his meaning with 
grammar nonsense” 

There were, moreoever, many portions of his manuscript, can- 
celled by the counsel of his advisers, that gave him special vexa- 
tion—chiefly such relating to inhuman massacres of indian 
women and children, which, if he wrote of with half the inten- 
sified bitterness of reprobation that I have heard him express 


% An almost 100% accurate transcript of the title page of this famous book, which was 
published in late February or early March, 1834, and had reached its 6th edition by the 
closing months of that year. See James A. Shackford, ed., ““The Autobiography of David 
Crockett: An Annotated Edition (with Portraits, Maps, and Appendices),” unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Department of English, Vanderbilt University (Nashville [1948]), 
p- 566, 


2 The lawyer, Thomas Ewing (1789-1871), a native of West Liberty, Ohio County, 
(West) Virginia, served as a Whig senator from Ohio, 1831-1837, became Secretary of the 
Treasury and then of Interior under Presidents W. H. Harrison and Tyler. Shackford has 
demonstrated that the virtual co-author of the Narrative was in fact Thomas Chilton, a 
Representative from Kentucky. 
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towards the perpetrators of such attrocious acts, and the officials 
by whom they were permitted, suppression of their narrative may 
have been better for the credit of the nation and humanity.” 
With all the disadvantages consequent upon deficiency in 
timely educational training, Col Crockett’s command of verbal 
expression was very remarkable, say what he might his meaning 
could never be misinterpreted. He expressed opinions, and told 
his stories, with unhesitating clearness of diction, often em- 
bellished with graphic touches of original wit and humor, sparkling 
and even startling, yet never out of place or obtrusively ostenta- 
tious. As for his back-woods slang—it fell upon the ear mean- 
ingly and consistent as might the crack of his rifle or his “halloo” 
from a harricane or from a cane-brake. It was to him truly a 
mother-tongue, in which his ideas flowed most naturally and 
found most emphatic and unrestrained utterance. and it may be 
deplored that the manuscript of his “Narrative” was ever sub- 
jected to hypercritical pruning and correction, and that it was 
not given to the world in its integrity—as it came from his pen. 
On recent occasion of close examination, with view to repara- 
tion of the picture from accidental injuries that it had sustained, 
I was reminded, by discovery of his name upon the handle of the 
butcher-knife in his belt, of the circumstance to which is at- 
tributable its spelling with one t. When the picture was near 
completion I requested his suggestion of most appropriate places 
to introduce his name and maxim: to which he replied with 
promptness—“Name on the butcher Knife—Go ahead on the 
rifle’— He looked on while I did it. There occurred some 
crowding to get two ts upon the knife handle which elicited, 
with characteristic chuckle, an exclamation, “That’s it—there 
you are—slap dash into one of my plaguy botherations. Where’s 
either sense or use of two, when one’s a plenty, or of the middle C 
either? there’ll be enough left to tell who the “butcher” belongs 
to, and three letters saved. however a Member of the Congress 


* An interesting passage, since in his recently completed Narrative Crockett had spoken 
of killing the Indians “like dogs” in the War of 1812. Shackford, David Crockett, op. cit., 
pp- 116-117, concludes that “David’s love for Indians was new-found and short-lived.” 
He had, however, voted against the Indian-removal bill in 1830. 
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of the United States may want all that he can rake together to 
cut it in full “David Crockett.” 

Hon. Balie Peyton, late of Tennessee, decd,® who served 
with Col Crockett in his last term in Congress, from 1833 to 
1835, and many others of his personal friends, very certainly, 
always wrote his name with but one t, although it is most generally 
written and almost invariably printed otherwise. 

One morning the Colonel called on his way to the capitol for 
an appointed sitting. I at once noticed a marked change in his 
manner and general bearing, his step less firm and his carriage 
less erect and defiant. He held a crumpled letter evidently just 
received. There was a subdued expression in his face that I had 
never before seen there. The whole man seemed to have under- 
gone a change. 


“T hope you have had no bad news this morning” I remarked. 
“No,” he languidly replied “’spose not—only a son of mine out 
west has been and got converted. Thinks he’s off to Paradise on 
a streak of lightning. Pitches into me, pretty considerable. 
That’s all”— 

It was plain that his thoughts and sympathies had been abruptly 
and touchingly recalled from present surroundings to home and 
heart memories and associations in which the world could not 
participate or rightly appreciate 

The awkwardness of his efforts to resume his usual dash of 
manner was painful to witness. The “Davy Crockett” that I had 
decided to make the subject of my picture was no longer before 
me and the posing for it useless. It was the only unavailable one 
that I remember ever to have had of him. 


During the progressive intimacy that grew out of familiar 
intercourse with Col. Crockett, while engaged upon his portrait, 
he rarely, if ever, exhibited either in conversation or manner, 
attributes of coarseness of character that prevailing popular 
opinion very unjustly assigned to him. I cannot recall to mind 

*® Peyton, born near Gallatin, Tennessee, in 1803, died there August 18, 1878. He had 


been United States Attorney for the Eastern District of Louisiana and Minister to Chile 
under President Taylor. 
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an instance of his indulgence in gasconade or profanity. There 
was an earnestness of truth in his narrations of events, and circum- 
stances of his adventurous life, that made it obvious: while the 
heroic type of his grand physical development, equal to any 
emergency of achievement—his clear unfaltering eye, and with 
all gentle and sympathetic play of features, telegraphing, as it 
were, directly from a true heart, overflowing with kind feeling 
and impulse, irresistably dispelled suspicion of insincerity and 
braggartism. 

The ease and readiness with which Col Crockett adapted him- 
self to circumstances of personal position and intercourse were 
remarkable, at times even masterly. He would seem to catch, 
in the first moment of introduction, the tone and characteristics 
of a new acquaintance and as well to comprehend, and rarely 
failed in agreeably confirming preentertained opinions in reference 
to himself. 

On an occasion of being at his rooms on Pennsylvania Avenue 
opposite Brown’s Hotel*®—and in the midst of one of his interest- 
ing narratives of western adventure—visiters were announced. 
“Who are they?” he enquired in his brusque way. “Two strange 
gentleman sir, from the hotel, with Mr. W ***” (a well known 
volunteer Cicerone of sight-seers about Washington). “Show ’em 
up, show em up,” he said with comical air of resignation, at the 
same time putting on his hat, and throwing one leg over the arm 
of his chair, and greeting them with cordial extension of hand, but 
not rising— 

“Take seats, gentlemen—make yourselves at home—glad to 
see you—hope you find yourselves well—” 

Mr. W*** volunteered one of his stereotype set speeches in 
formal introduction of his “distinguished friends” whom he re- 
ported as having come from the Lord only knows how far off 
“expressly to pay their respects to Colonel Crockett”—under 
whose quizzical yet not repulsive or discourteous stare, however, 


*® Chapman himself was exhibiting copies of old masters and his own original sketches at 
rooms on Pennsylvania Avenue nearly opposite Brown’s and Gadsby’s hotels, according 
to the Alexandria Gazette, April 11, 1834, as quoted in Georgia S. Chamberlain, “ “The 
Baptism of Pocahontas,’ ” of. cit., p. 18. 
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he very soon broke down amidst a general giggle, while his friends 
seem to take all in due course for which they were quite prepared 

A lively conversation was very soon improvised. The colonel 
told several of his best stories—“‘hoped the gentleman would have 
a safe and pleasant journey home, and find all right when they 
got there” adding “‘his best regards to the ladies of their fam- 
ilies’’— Evidently highly gratified with their visit, with a cordial 
hand shaking all round, they took their leave— 

As the door closed the Colonel shook himself out of dramatic 
pose, replaced his hat upon the table, and, as it were, thinking 
aloud, murmured, “‘Well!—they came to see a bar, and they’ve 
seen one—hope they like the performance—it did not cost them 
any thing any how— Let’s take a horn”— 

Pausing in the act, he said to me “You sometimes talk of cut- 
ting out from here to try your luck in New York. If ever you do, 
there’s one man there you ought to know, Mr. H*** for he’s 
the most through and through gentleman, to the very backbone, 
I have ever had the good luck to come across in all my life—the 
only man who ever asked me to step up to his sideboard for a pull, 
and turned his back when I filled up, not to see the number of 
fingers of my charge from his decanter— I’ll give you a letter to 
him”’—which he did— 

The most irksome of his duties as a Member of Congress was 
requirement to listen to long speeches, from which he would 
escape whenever he could—*! There was, on occasion of an ex- 
citing debate, a great throng to the Capitol. I met him at the 
foot of the descent to Pennsylvania Avenue coming away—and 
looking very much fagged— 

“You look as tired, Colonel,” I remarked “as if you had just 
got through a long speech in the House.” 

“Long speech to thunder,” he exclaimed “there’s plenty of 
*em up there for that sort of nonsense, without my making a fool 
of myself, at public expense. I can stand good nonsense—rather 
like it—but such nonsense as they are digging at up yonder, it’s 
no use trying to—I’m going home”— 


" Shackford, David Crockett, op. cit., p. 154, asserts that “fone of the serious charges 
which had helped defeat him for Congress in 1831 had been his absences from roll calls. .. .” 
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Here the document stops. Does it end here, too? Let 
each reader make up his own mind, as he watches Colonel 
Crockett’s figure dwindle in the distance, heading home- 
ward. One thing is certain. Since some old soldiers just 
never die, this one will be coming back—some time, some- 
where. 
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Brown, Mary, library staff, 89. 

Brown, Samuel (of Marlborough), 146. 

Bryant, William Cullen, 26, 33. 

Bullock, Alexander H., gift, 73. 

Bullock, Augustus George, present, 57; 
elected to council, 58. 

Bullock, Chandler, present, 1, 57; elected 
treasurer, 59; report, 72-86, gift, 73. 

Burke, Edmund, and Paine, 101-2. 

Burt, Olive Woolley, 46 n. 

Butler, Caleb, 39 n. 

Butterfield, Herbert, 33 n., 34. 

Butterfield, Lyman Henry, present, 1, 57. 


Cc. 


Cadbury, Henry J., “A Quaker from Ire- 
land in America, 1734-1735,” 112-8. 

Campbell, LeRoy A., gift, 73. 

Cannon, Flizabeth, tried for murder, 46. 

Cannon, John, murder of, 45. 

Carey, Mathew, book fair, 45. 

Carlile, Richard, printer, 109. 

Carlton, J., bookseller, 92. 

Carpenter, Stephen C., 46 n. 

Cass, Lewis, memorial address, 27. 

Caulfield, Ernest, present, 57; gift, 73. 

Chalkley, Thomas, Quaker visitor, 114. 

Chamberlain, Georgia S., 158. 

Channing, Edward, 13. 

Chapman, Conrad Wise, 158, 160, 162. 

Chapman, John Gadsby, in C. C. Davis, 
“A Legend at Full-Length. Mr. Chap- 
man Paints Colonel Crockett,” 155-74. 

Chapman, John Linton, 158, 162-3. 

Cheetham, James, attacks Paine, 107. 
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Chilton, Thomas, 169. 

Clapp, Verner Warren, present, 1; paper, 
“The Work of the Council of Library 
Resources,” 2. 

Clark, Emma Elvira, death, 46. 

Clarke, Avis, cataloging, 89; alphabetical 
list of newspapers, 95. 

Clay, Henry, political campaign, 19. 

Cleveland Public Library, 11. 

Club of Odd Volumes, meeting, 1; luncheon, 


2. 

Cobbett, William, on Paine, 108. 

Cole, Edward Harold, present, 1, 57; on 
committee, 2; gift, 73. 

Collier, Thomas, printer, 44. 

Collier's Weekly, 6. 

Cook, Rev. Parsons, sermon, 29. 

Cranston, Joel, 123, 135, 147. 

Crockett, Col. David, in C. C. Davis, “A 
Legend at Full-Length,” 155-74. 

Crockett, John Wesley, 159. 

Cushing, Caleb, address to constituents, 
27. 


D. 


Damon, Samuel Foster, present, 1, $7. 

Damon, Theron Johnson, present, 1, 573 
on committee, 2, 58. 

Daniels, Fred Harold, present, 57; elected 
to council, 58; gift, 73. 

Dartmouth College, preparation for, 37. 

Davis, Curtis Carroll, “A Legend at Full- 
Length. Mr. Chapman Paints Colonel 
Crockett,” pp. 155-74. 

Deane, Silas, exposed by Paine, 99. 

Dehon, Theodore, 133-4. 

Dielman, Anna Good (Barkdoll), 10. 

Dielman, Louis, 8. 

Dielman, Louis H., death, 4; obit., 8-10. 

Dielman, Theodora (Muller), 8. 

Dixon & Hunter, 92. 

Dow, Capt. Reuben (of Hollis, N. H.), 38. 

Duff, William, on the Potomac, 114. 

Dunn, Caroline, thanked, 25. 

duPont, Henry F., gift, 73. 

Durrance, Anna (m. Gill), 113. 


E. 
Edwards, Rer. B. B. 


quoted, 23. 
Ewing, Thomas (b. 1789), 169 n. 


(of Andover), 22; 
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F. 


Fabian, Warner (pseud.), 8. 

Fay, Levi, 136. 

Fay, Lucretia (m. Felton), 122, 130, 132-4, 
136-8. 

Felton, Aaron, 126, 142. 

Felton, Alonso, 148. 

Felton, Charlotte (b. 1804), 120 n. 

Felton, Cornelius Conway, mention, 119. 

Felton, Elijah, 126. 

Felton, Harriet (m. Manson), 120 n., 150. 

Felton, Hezediah (How), 126. 

Felton, Jacob (b. 1713), 120, 126. 

Felton, Jacob, 2nd, 126. 

Felton, Joel, 126. 

Felton, John (of Suffrage), 135. 

Felton, Levinah (Stow), 126. 

Felton, Lucretia (Fay), 139, 148, 150. 

Felton, Lucy, 126, 135. 

Felton, Lydia, 126. 

Felton, Mary (Skelton), 119 n. 

Felton, Matthias, 126. 

Felton, Nathaniel (fl. 1633), 119. 

Felton, Sally, 126. 

Felton, Samuel Morse (b. 1809), 120 n. 

Felton, Sarah, 126. 

Felton, Uncle Silas, 126. 

Felton, Silas (d. 1828), autobiography, 119- 
54- 

Felton, Stephen, 126, 131, 139, 147. 

Felton, William, 126. 

Field, F. Bernice, 26 n. 

Flynt, Henry N., gift, 73. 

Foote, Henry Wilder, present, 1. 

Fothergill, John, visit to America, 114. 

Frank, Jacob, on Paine, 107. 

Franklin, Benjamin, and Paine, 98, 100; 
works, 119; and Felton, 121, 129. 

Franklin, Gov. William, 98. 

Frost, Donald McKay, bequest, 4. 

Fuess, Claude, 23 n. 


G. 
Gadsby, John, 157. 
Gadsden, Rev. C. E., sermon, 31, 32 n. 
Gaines, Pierce W., gift, 73. 
Gill, Anna (Durrance), 113. 
Gill, Elizabeth (Baker), 113. 
Gill, Isabel (Robinson), 113. 
Gill, Joseph, travels in America, 112-8. 
Gilman, Bradley B., present, 57; auditor, 
59. 
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Gimbel, Richard, present, 57; paper, “The 
Resurgence of Thomas Paine,” 98-111. 
Goodspeed, George Talbot, present, 1, 57; 

gift, 73. 
Graff, Everett D., gift, 73. 
Green, Jonas, printer, 92. 
Greeley, Horace, campaign newspaper, 21. 
Gummere, Richard Mott, present, 1, 57. 
Gunderson, Robert G., 19 n. 


H. 

Hall, Reo. Edward B., sermon, 28. 

Hamilton, Edward Pierce, present, 1; on 
committee, 2. 

Hamilton, Sinclair, present, 1, §7; on com- 
mittee, 2; gift, 73. 

Hardy, Lucy (Felton), 135. 

Hardy, Theophilus, 135. 

Harlow, Thompson Ritner, present, I, 57. 

Harrison, William Henry, present, 1, 57. 

Harrison, Pres. William Henry, death, 17; 
election, 18; career, 20, 22; religion, 23; 
memorial serrions, 25-36. 

Harvey, Peter, 22 n. 

Haswell, Anthony, Vermont Gazette, 43. 

Heald, Richard Allen, present, 1, 57; 
elected to council, 58; gift, 73. 

Hewit, Rev. Nathaniel (of Bridgeport), 23, 


24 n. 
Higgins, Mrs. Aldus C., entertains Society, 


50. 

Higgins, John W., gift, 73. 

Higgins, Milton P., entertains Society, 50; 
present, 57; gift, 73. 

Hoar, Senator George Frisbie, interest in 
John M. Merriam, 13. 

Holmes, Elisha, 1o. 

Holmes, Mary Alice (Browning), 11. 

Holmes, Maryjane (Rhodes), ro. 

Holmes, Thomas J., death, 4; obit., 10. 

Hooker, G., printer, 92. 

Hoopes, Penrose R., present, 1, 57; gift, 73. 

Hoskins, Esther Forbes, gift, 73. 

How, Benjamin (of Marlborough), 146. 

How, George (of Marlborough), 142-5. 

How, Hezediah (m. Felton), 126. 

How, Josiah (of Marlborough), 141. 

How, Lovewell, 142-5. 

Howe, Parkman D., gift, 73. 

Howe, Sherman, thanked, 41 n. 

Hulet, Bill, 167. 

Humphrey, Reo. Heman, sermon, 29. 
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Hutchins, Dorothy, married, 38. 
Hyde, James Hazen, death, 63; obit., 68-70. 
Hyland, Nicolas, 92. 


Indiana Historical Society (Indianapolis), 
25. 


J. 
Jackson, Andrew, political campaign, 19. 
Jackson, William Alexander, present, 1, 57. 
Jameson, John Franklin, paper on, 59. 
Jarvis, John Wesley, portrait of Paine, 109. 
Jefferson, Pres. Thomas, and Paine, 100, 
106. 
Jenkins, Charles J., quoted, 17. 
Johnson, Alden P., present, 1, 57; elected 
secretary for foreign correspondence, 59; 
on committee on publications, 59; gift, 


73- 
Johnson, Richard M., 20. 
Jones, Howard Mumford, quoted, 96. 
Jordan, Samuel, Quaker, 114. 


K. 
Kennedy, John Pendleton, 158. 
Kendall, Henry P., gift, 73. 
Kirk, Reo. Edward, sermon, 29. 
Kirkland, Edward Chase, present, 57. 
Knollenberg, Bernhard, present, 57; gift, 


Kouwenhoven, John, reference to Taylor, 
40. 


L. 

Lamson, Rev. Alvan, sermon, 27. 

Leadbeater, Mary, quoted, 115 n. 

Leland, Waldo Gifford, present, 57; paper, 
“Personal Recollections of John Frank- 
lin Jameson,” 59. 

Library of Congress (Washington), 25, 
32 n. 

Lichfield, Bishop of, 10. 

Lincoln, Daniel W., present, 1, 57; elected 
recording secretary, 59, auditor, 59; gift, 
73- 

Lothrop, Capt. Daniel (of Groton), 38. 

Louis XVI, Paine tries to save, 103. 

Lowens, Irving, elected, 59; songbook 
bibliography, 61. 

Lunsford, John R., 164. 
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M. 

McIlwaine, Henry Read, 162. 

Manson, George E., 150. 

Manson, Harriet (Felton), 150. 

Maryland Historical Magazine, 9. 

Mather, William G., collection, 11; bibliog- 
raphy, 12. 

McClure’s Magazine, 6. 

McCorison, Marcus Allen, bibliography of 
Amos Taylor, 37-55. 

McGregor, Tracy William, Mather Collec- 
tion, 12. 

McKay, George Leslie, present, 1, 57. 

Melcher, Frederic G., gift, 73. 

Merriam, Adolphus, 13. 

Merriam, Annie Chapman (Davenport), 13. 

Merriam, Caroline (McKinstry), 13. 

Merriam, John M., death, 4; obit., 13-14. 

Merrill, Ruth (Russell), staff, 65. 

Metcalf, Keyes DeWitt, elected to council, 


58. 

Middendorf, John William, present, 1; 
gift, 73. 

Miller, William Davis, death, 63; obit., 
70-71. 

Mills, John, Quaker, 115 n. 

Moody, Robert Earle, present, 57. 

Monroe, Pres. James, and Paine, 105. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot, present, 1. 


N. 
Napoleon I, on Paine, 110. 
Nash, Ray, present, 1, 57. 
National Library of Medicine, organization 
of, 12. 
Nelson, Gen. Thomas, 162. 
Nettles, Joshua, tried for murder, 46. 
New York Evening Post, 26 n. 


O. 
Olds, Irving S., gift, 73. 


Packard, Reo. Asa, 131, 139, 144-5. 
Page, Thomas Nelson, 161-3. 
Paine, James P., 15. 
Paine, Russell S., death, 4; bequest, 5; 

obit., 15-6. 
Paine, Sarah L. (Turner), 15. 
Paine, Susanne (Riddle), 15. 
Paine, Thomas, paper, ““The Resurgence of 
Thomas Paine,” 98—111; influence, 128-9. 
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Palmer, Elihu, friend of Paine, 106. 
Panther, Abraham, narrative, 46. 
Parks, Benjamin, printer, 93-4. 
Pardessus, S. G., 163-4. 

Parsons, Edward Alexander, present, 57. 

Paulding, James Kirke, 168 n. 

Peckham, Howard Henry, present, 1; 
paper, “Tears for Old Tippecanoe,” 17- 
36. 

Peckover, Edmund, Quaker visitor, 114. 

Peltz, W. L. Learned, gift, 73. 

Perkins, John, death, 46. 

Peyton, Balie, 159, 171. 

Philosophical and Historical Society of 
Ohio (Cincinnati), 25. 

Pinchot, Gor. Gifford, 98, 100. 

Pomfret, John E., gift, 74. 

Potter, Reo. Horatio, quoted, 24; 25, 25 n. 

Purdie & Dixon, 92. 


Q. 
Quaife, Milo Milton, death, 63; obit., 67-8. 
R. 


Ramsay, Ree. William, sermon, 31. 
Ranger, Edmund, article by T. J. Holmes, 


Il. 

Ratcliff, John, article by T. J. Holmes, 11. 

Ray, Amos (of Marlborough), 146. 

Riccius, Herman Porter, present, 1, 57; on 
nominating committee, 58; gift, 74. 

Rice, Albert White, present, 1, 57; elected 
to council, 58; gift, 74. 

Richards, Ree. John, sermon, 29. 

Richmond, Carleton Rubira, present, 1, 57; 
luncheon host, 2; elected president, 58; 
gift, 74; obit. of W. D. Miller, 70. 

Riley, Stephen Thomas, present, 1, 57. 

Rind, William, printer, 92. 

Robespierre, de, Maximilian Marie Isidore, 
jails Paine, 103, 105. 

Robinson, Fred Morris, present, 1. 

Robinson, Isabel (m. Gill), 113. 

Rosenwald, Lessing J., gift, 74. 

Rush, Dr. Benjamin, friend of Paine, 98-9. 


S. 
Schlesinger, Arthur Meier, present, 1. 
Shaw, Ralph Robert, elected, 2. 
Sherwin, W. T., printer, 109. 
Silver, Rollo Gabriel, present, 1, 57; gift, 
74- 
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Skelton, Mary (m. Felton), 119 n. 

Skelton, Reo. Samuel, 119 n. 

Shipton, Clifford Kenyon, present, 1, 57; 
obit. of S. A. Adams, 6, L. H. Dielman, 8, 
T. J. Holmes, 10, J. M. Merriam, 13, 
R. S. Paine, 15, M. M. Quaife, 67, J. H. 
Hyde, 68; librarian’s report, 87-96; on 
committee on publications, 59; director, 
96; gift, 74. 

Spear, Dorothea (Nourse), bibliography of 
directories, 2, 95; obit., 3, 95; contribu- 
tions to the Library, 4. 

Special Gifts Fund, 64. 

Spencer, Rae MacCollum, present, 1, 57; 
on nominating committee, 58; on com- 
mittee on publications, 59; gift, 74. 

Spinney, Frank Oakman, present, 57. 

Stark, Lewis Morgrage, present, 58. 

Stearne, E. S., 37 n. 

Steffens, Lincoln, 6. 

Steiner, Bernard Christian, 9. 

Stevens, Daniel (of Marlborough), 147. 

Stobbs, George Russell, present, 1, 
gift, 74. 

Stockwell, William, printer, 44, 45. 

Stoddard, Harry Galpin, present, 
elected to council, 58; gift, 74. 

Stow, David (of Grafton), 126. 

Stow, John (of Marlborough), 146. 

Stow, Levinah (m. Felton), 126. 

Streeter, Thomas W., present, 58; elected 
to council, 58; gift, 74. 

Stuart, C., engraver, 159. 

Sutherland, Duke of, 10. 

Swan, Bradford Fuller, present, 1, 58. 


Tarbell, Ida, 6. 

Taylor, Amos, sketch and bibliography, 
37-55. 

Taylor, Dorothy (Hutchins), 38; death, 42. 

Taylor, Ephraim, Shaker movement, 39. 

Taylor, Lydia D., gift, 74. 

Taylor, Nancy Hutchins, born, 41. 

Taylor, Pres. Zachary, death, 32. 

Traffick, Ezekiel, 92. 

Trowbridge, Louise, 62. 

Trumbull, John, portrait of Paine, 109. 

Tylee, Edward, Quaker visitor, 115. 

Tyler, Pres. John, recommendation, 25. 


INDEX 


U. 


Upfold, Ree. George, sermon, 28. 


V. 
Van Buren, Martin, political campaign, 21. 
Vassar, Rena L., ““The Life or Biography of 
Silas Felton Written by Himself,” 119- 


54- 
Viets, Henry R., present, 58; gift, 74. 


W. 
Wahlstrom, Carl Erhard, 
present, 58. 
Waite, Albert Goodnow, present, 1, 62. 
Waite, Emma F., 62. 
Watson, a schoolmaster, 149. 
Wall, Alexander J., Jr., present, 58. 
Walsh, Michael J., elected, 2; present, 58. 
Ward, William (of Marlborough), 134. 
Washington, George, 18, 102, 105. 
Watson, Capt. Abraham (of Walpole), 38. 
Wayne, Gen. Anthony, 20. 
Weatherhead, Leslie D., 34 n. 
Webster, Daniel, political campaign, 19. 
Weis, Frederick Lewis, present, 1, 58; gift, 74. 
Welch, d’Alté, bibliography of children’s 
books, 61. 
Wheeler, Nathaniel, present, 58. 
Wheelock, Eleazar, application to, 38. 
White, John G., collection, 11. 
Whitehill, Walter Muir, present, 1, 58; 
elected to council, 58. 
Whitney, Reo. George, sermon, 28. 
Whitney, James L., bequest, 4. 
Williams, Thomas, printer, 104. 
Wing, Paul (of Sandwich), 116 n. 
Wise, Gov. Henry Alexander, 160. 
Wise, Henry A. (of Clifton), 162-3, 165 n. 
Wise, John S. (of Farmington), 165. 
Wise, John Sergeant (b. 1846), 160-2, 164. 
Wise, John Sergeant (b. 1876), 164. 
Wise, Mary Elizabeth, 160. 
Wise, Obadiah Jennings, 160. 
Witt, Samuel (of Marlborough), 141, 146. 
Wolcott, Roger, gift, 74. 
Wood, Samuel, death, 46. 
Worcester, Rev. Francis, advice, 37. 
Wroth, Lawrence Counselman, present, 1, 
57- 


elected, 2; 
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James Buarne Hepces, Pu.D., . . . Providence, R. I. 
Rev. Freperick Lewis Weis, Tu.D., Dublin, N. H. 


April, 1939 
Hamitton VauGuan Bart, A.B.,  . . Hartland, Vt. 
Artuur Meter Litr.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 


October, 1939 
Henry Harine, Pu.D., . . Cambridge, Mass. 


April, 1940 
Henry Capsury, Litt.D.,. . . Haverford, Pa. 

Henry STEELE ComMaAGER, Pu.D., . . New York, N. Y. 
Preston Davie, New York, N. Y. 


October, 1940 


Everetr Dwicnt Grarr, L.H.D., . . Winnetka, Il. 
BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, A.M., Chester, Conn. 
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April, 1941 


Curnarp, LL.D., 
Cuauncey Cusuinc Nasu, A.B., 
Atian Nevins, LL.D., 


October, 1941 
Frank Lutuer Mott, Litt.D., . 


April, 1942 


Henry Rouse Viets, M.D., 
WatTerR Murr Litt.D., 


April, 1943 


Cari Custer Cutter, A.B., 
Haro.p Stein Jantz, Pu.D., 
Leonarp Woops LaBar_EE, Litt.D., 
ArtHuR Hosson Quinn, Litt.D., 


October, 1943 


SaMUEL Foster Damon, A.M., 
WiciiaM ALEXANDER Jackson, A.M., 


April, 1944 


Henry Francis puPont, L.H.D., 
GeorceE McKay, A.B., 
Rocer Wo cotrt, LL.B., 


Josiau Kirsy Lity, 
April, 1945 


Batpwin Gitman, LL.B., 
RicHarp ALLEN HEALD, 


Princeton, N. J. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


Columbia, Mo. 


Brookline, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mystic, Conn. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


Providence, R. I. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Winterthur, Del. 
Cheshire, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


| 
October, 1944 


BrivenBauGH, Litt.D., 
Ernest M.D., 
LutuHer Harris Evans, LL.D., 
James Foster, A.M., 
Dup.ey Wricut Knox, U.S.N., 
SypNEY Puitip Nog, A.M., 


Artuur Apams, Pu.D., 
Ricuarp LEBaron Bowen, 
LeRoy Arcuer CampBELL, Pu.D., 
Harotp Lancour, Epb.D., 
Freperick Merk, Litrt.D., 
Henry Sawyer, A.B., . 
Tuomas JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER, Litt.D., Princeton, N. J. 


James TinKHAM Bass, B.A., 
Ravpu Paut Bieser, Pu.D., 


Joun A.M., 
Ferris GREENSLET, Litt.D., 
SincLair Hamitton, A.B., 

Dona.p Scott, A.M., . 


Joun Nicuotas Brown, A.M., 
Epwarp Harotp Cote, LL.B., 
Darp Hunter, Litt.D., 
STANLEY ParGEL.is, LL.D., 


Ricuarp Harrison Suryock, Pu.D., 
Raymonp Sancer Witkins, LL.B., 


Louts Booker Wricut, L.H.D., 
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October, 1945 


GerorcE Russet Stosss, LL.B., . 


April, 1946 


October, 1946 


Francis PELouBeT Farquuar, A.B., 


April, 1947 


October, 1947 


Berkeley, Cal. 
Old Lyme, Conn. 
Paris, France 
baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D.C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
Rehoboth, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Urbana, IIl. 
Belmont, Mass. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


New Haven, Conn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Newport, R. I. 
Newtonville, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Salem, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
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April, 1948 
GerorceE Lasan A.B., . 
BertraM Kimsa.t LItt_e, S.B., 
GeraLp Doan McDona Litt.D., 
Car.eton Rusira Ricumonp, A.B., 
BEtcuer Ruce, LL.B., 
Atrrep Lewis SHOEMAKER, Pu.D., 


October, 1948 
Mitton Prince Hicains, D.C.Sc., . 
Stewart Ho.srook, Litt.D., 
Epwarp Cuase Kirk Litt.D., 
THEODORE Sizer, A.M., 
Jor: Cueney WELLs, 
Joun Wy tue, B.A., 


April, 1949 
Epmunp Sears Pu.D., 


October, 1949 


FREDERICK BALDWIN ADAMS, JR., 
Freperick Ricumonp Gorr, A.M., . 


April, 1950 
Tueopore Botton, M.A., 
Henry NEEDHAM L.H.D., 


October, 1950 
Joun Apams, A.B., . 
I. Bernarp Couen, Pu.D., 
Harris DunscomsBeE Cott, JR., 
Wa ter Goopwin Davis, LL.B., . 
Law Learnep PE Tz, M.A., 
Cart Irvinc Wueat, LL.B., 


Palo Alto, Cal. 
Brookline, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Milton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Portland, Ore. 
Thetford Center, Vt. 
Bethany, Conn. 
Southbridge, Mass. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D.C. 


Miami, Fla. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


. Boston, Mass. 

. Cambridge, Mass. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Portland, Me. 

. Albany, N. Y. 

. Menlo Park, Cal. 
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April, 1951 


Lyman Henry ButrerriE_p, A.M., 
Artuur Harrison Cote, Pu.D., 
GeorceE Tatsot GoopsPEED, A.B., 
RaymonpD Puineas STEARNS, Pu.D., 


October, 1951 


Mark BortTMan, .. 
Henry PiimpTon Kenpatt, LL. D., 
STEPHEN Tuomas RI ey, Pu.D., 
Sitver, B.S., 


April, 1952 
Lester Jesse Capron, Pu.D., 


October, 1952 


Aucustus GeorceE Buttock, A.B., 
Joun Winston Coteman, Jr., Litt.D., 


April, 1953 
Ciirron WALLER BarrRETT, 
RicHarp B.A., 
Howarp Bonar LL. D., 
Rosert Earte Moopy, Pu.D., 
Irvinc Sanps Otps, LL.D., 


October, 1953 
Rocer Kinnicutt, M.D., 
Rae MacCo.ium SPENCER, 
BrapFrorpD Futter Sway, A.B., 
Epwin Wotr, 2ND, . 
Henry Wricut, 


Boston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Urbana, IIl. 


Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Williamsburg, Va. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Lexington, Ky. 


New York, N. Y. 


New Haven, Conn. 


. Worcester, Mass. 
. Needham, Mass. 
. New York, N. Y. 


. Worcester, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 


Providence, R. I. 


. Wyncote, Pa. 


San Marino, Cal. 
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April, 1954 
Tuompson RitnerR Har_ow, 
PARKMAN DexTER Howe, A.B., 
Lessinc Jutius Rosenwa.p, L.H.D., 
GeorcE Strout, A.M., 


October, 1954 
KENNETH WALTER CAMERON, Pu.D., 
Wituiam Henry Harrison, 
HERMANN Porter Riccivus, 
Guy Warren WALKER, Jr., A. B., 


April, 1955 
Paut Herman Buck, Litt.D., 
Ray Nasu, Art.D., 
VERNON Date Tare, Pu.D., 
ALBERT Goopnow Waite, A.M., 
p’Atte Atpripce We cu, Pu.D., 


October, 1955 
Newton Case Brarnarp, A.M., 


Emerson CARPENTER, JR., M.E., 


ALDEN PorTER JOHNSON, . 
Avucustus Peasopy Lorine, M. B. 


April, 1956 


LawreENcE Henry Gipson, LL.D., 
Howarp Mumrorp Jones, Litt.D., 
ALEXANDER JAMES WALL, Jr., B.A., 
NATHANIEL WHEELER, M.B.A., 


October, 1956 
VERNER WARREN C app, A.B., 
Frep Harotp Pu.B., 
Howarp Henry Pecxnam, A.M., 
Cuirnton Rossiter, LL.D., 


. Hartford, Conn. 
. Needham, Mass. 
. Jenkintown, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 


. Hartford, Conn. 


Harvard, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


. Beverly, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Annapclis, Md. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Hartford, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Rydai, Pa. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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April, 1957 
Tuomas Boytston ApaMs, . . . South Lincoln, Mass. 
Ricuarp Mott Gumnmerg, L.H.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


October, 1957 


Rocer Bristor, A.M., . Charlottesville, Va. 
Epwarp Pierce Hamitton, A.B., . . Milton, Mass. 
Georce Peter Hammonp, Pu.D., . . Berkeley, Cal. 
Joun Epwin Pomrret, Pu.D., . . . San Marino, Cal. 


Lewis Morcrace Srark, B.L.S., . . New York, N. Y. 


April, 1958 
Jacos Bianck, . Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Joun WILLIAM Mesouuvens, M. B. A. . Greenwich, Conn. 

FRANK OakMaAn Spinney, M.A., Sturbridge, Mass. 


October, 1958 
Pierce Wetcu Gaines, LL.B., . . . Fairfield, Conn. 

Penrose Ropinson Hoopes, . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
CuaRLES FRANKLIN MONTGOMERY, Winterthur, Del. 


April, 1959 


Tuomas RanpotpH Apams, M.A., . . Providence, R. I. 
Ropert Suaw, Pu.D., . . . New Brunswick, N.J. 
Cart Wautstrom, J.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 


JosepH WALSH, Hyde Park, Mass. 


October, 1959 
Irvinc Lowens, M.A., . . . . Hyattsville, Md. 
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List of Members 
Alphabetically Arranged 


NAME 


ArtuHuR Apams, Pu.D., 
FREDERICK BALDwin ADAMS, JR., 
Joun Apams, 

Tuomas Boy.ston 
Tuomas Apams, M.A., 
Joun A.pen, A.M., 

James TINKHAM Bass, B.A., 
Hamitton Vaucuan Bat, A.B., 
WALLER BarreETT, 
Georce SuMNER Barton, A.B., . 


James Puinney Baxter, 3rd, LL.D., 


SAMUEL Bemis, L.H.D., 
Paut Bieser, Pu.D., 

Jacos Biancxk, 

TueoporeE Botton, M. A. 

Mark Bortman, 

Ricuarp LEBARoNn Bowen, 
Jutian Parks Boyp, Litt.D., 
Newton Case BRAINARD, M.A., 
FREDERICK Epwarp Brascu, M.S., 
Cart BripensauGH, Litt.D., 


CLARENCE SAUNDERS Basement, Litt. D., 


Rocer Patrre.t Bristot, A.M., 
Joun Nicuotas Brown, A.M., 
Paut Herman Buck, Litt.D., 
Soton Justus Buck, LL.D., 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON Butacce, LL. D., 


Aucustus Georce Buttock, A.B., 
CHANDLER Buttock, LL.B., 
Lyman Henry Butrerrie.p, A.M., 


RESIDENCE 


. Boston, Mass. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. South Lincoln, Mass. 
. Providence, R. I. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. New Haven, Conn. 

. Hartland, Vt. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Boylston, Mass. 

. Williamstown, Mass. 
. New Haven, Conn. 

. St. Louis, Mo. 

. Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
. Miami, Fla. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Rehoboth, Mass. 

. Princeton, N. J. 

. Hartford, Conn. 

. Stanford, Cal. 

. Berkeley, Cal. 


Worcester, Mass. 


. Charlottesville, Va. 
. Newport, R. I. 

. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Washington, D.C. 


Worcester, Mass. 


. Worcester, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Boston, Mass. 
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Henry Capsury, Litt.D., 
KenneTH WALTER CAMERON, Pu.D., 
LeRoy Arcuer CampBELL, Pu.D., 
LesTER Jesse Capron, Pu.D., 

Emerson CARPENTER, Jn, M. 
Ernest Cautrietp, M.D., 

CurinarpD, LL.D., 

VERNER WARREN Capp, A.B., 

I. BERNARD CouEN, Pu.D., 

ArtTuur Harrison Cote, Pu.D., 
Epwarp Haro tp Cote, LL.B., 

Joun Winston Coteman, Jr., Litt.D., 
Harris DunscomBeE Cott, Jr., 

Henry STEELE Commacer, Pu.D., 
Cart Custer Cutter, A.B., . 

SAMUEL Foster Damon, A.M.., 
Tueron Jonnson Damon, A.B., 

Frep Harotp Daniets, Pu.B., 
Preston Davie, 

Wa tter Goopwin Davis, LL. B.. 
Francis HensHaw Dewey, Jr., LLB.,. 
Henry Francis puPont, L.H.D., 
Lutuer Harris Evans, LL.D., 
Francis PELouBet Farquuar, A.B., 
Henry NeEepuaM F ynt, L.H.D., 
Rev. Henry Wivper Foote, S.T.D., 
James Witu1aM Foster, A.M., 
Moore Fuess, Litt.D., 
Pierce Wetcn Gaines, LL.B., 
Joseru Gavit, 
BrapLey BaLpwINn Gruman, LL. B., 
Ricwarp . . 
LAWRENCE Henry Gipson, LL.D., 
FREDERICK RicumMonp Gorr, A.M., 
Georce Tatsot Goopspeep, A.B., 
Everett Dwicut Grarr, L.H.D., 


. Haverford, Pa. 
. Hartford, Conn. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. Williamsburg, Va. 


New York, N. Y. 


. Old Lyme, Conn. 


Princeton, N. J. 


. Washington, D. C. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Newtonville, Mass. 


Lexington, Ky. 


. New York, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Mystic, Conn. 


Providence, R. I. 


. Worcester, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 


. New York, N. Y. 


Portland, Me. 
Worcester, Mass. 


. Winterthur, Del. 


Paris, France 
San Francisco, Cal. 


. Greenwich, Conn. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Fairfield, Conn. 


. Delmar, N. Y. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. New Haven, Conn. 


Rydal, Pa. 


. Washington, D. C. 


Boston, Mass. 
Winnetka, IIl. 
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Ferris GreENSLET, Litt.D., . . Boston, Mass. 
Gitpert Hovey Grosvenor, LL.D., . Washington, D. C. 


Ricuarp L.H.D., . . Cambridge, Mass. 
Epwarp Pierce Hamitton, A.B., . ~. Milton, Mass. 
Hamitton, A.B., . . . . New York, N. Y. 
GeorGE Peter Hammonp, Pu.D., . . Berkeley, Cal. 
GeorceE Lasan Harpino, A.B., . . Palo Alto, Cal. 
Crarence Henry Harine, Pu.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
Tuompson Ritner Hartow,. . Hartford, Conn. 
Henry Harrison, . . . Harvard, Mass. 
Ricuarp ALLEN Heatp, . . . . Worcester, Mass. 
James Biaine Hepces, Pu.D., . . . Providence, R. I. 
ARCHIBALD HENnpERsoN, LL.D., . . Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Joun Woopman Hicerns, Enc.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Mitton Prince Hiceins, D.C.Sc., . Worcester, Mass. 
Stewart Hotsrook, Litt.D., . Portland, Ore. 
Penrose Rosinson Hoopes, . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
MarkAntony DeWotre Howe, Litt.D., Boston, Mass. 
ParKMAN DextTER Howe, A.B., . . Needham, Mass. 
Darp Hunter, Litt.D., . . . . . Cambridge, Mass. 
Witutam ALEXANDER Jackson, A.M., . Cambridge, Mass. 
James Atton James, Pu.D., . . Evanston, Ill. 
Harotp Stein JANTz, Pw.D., . . Baltimore, Md. 
Howarp Bonar JeFFerson, LL.D., Worcester, Mass. 
Lawrence Waters JENKINS, A.B.,. . Salem, Mass. 
ALDEN PorTER JOHNSON, . . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Howarp Mumrorp Jones, Litt. D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
Henry Purmpton KenpaAtt, LLD., . Boston, Mass. 
LeRoy E_twoop LL.D., . . Tomkins Cove, N. Y. 
Rocer Kinnicutt, M.D., . . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Epwarp CuaseE Kirktanp, Litt.D., . Thetford Center, Vt. 
Henry Crocker Kittrepce, A.B.,. . Concord, N. H. 
James Owen Knauss, Puo.D., . . . Kalamazoo, Mich. 
BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, A.M., . . Chester, Conn. 
Duptey Wricnt Knox, U.S.N., . Washington, D.C. 


Louis Kroeser, Sc.D., . Berkeley, Cal. 


Jostau Kirsy 


Dante. Lincotn, LL. B., 
BertraM KimsBa.t Litt te, S.B., 
Aucustus Peasopy Lorna, M.B.A., 


Irvinc Lowens, M.A., 


Harry MILLER H. D., 
GeraLp Doan McDona pn, Litt.D., 
GeorceE Lestie McKay, A.B., 
Dumas Ma tong, Litt. D., 

Smita Mason, L. H.D., 
Freperic GersHom MELCHER, 
Freperick Merk, Litt.D., 
Keyes DeWitt Metcatr, L.H.D., 
Joun Mippenporr, M.B.A., 


Perry Miter, L.H.D., 


CHARLES FRANKLIN M. 
Rosert Earte Moopy, Pu.D., 

Epmunp Sears Morcan, PuD., 
SaMuEL Morison, LL.D., 
Frank Lutuer Mott, Litt.D., . 
KenNeETH Murpock, Litt.D., 
Cuauncey Cusuinc Nasu, A.B., 


Ray Nasu, Art.D., 


Autan Nevins, LL.D., 

SypneY Puitip Nog, A.M., 

Irvinc Sanps Ops, LL.D., 

STANLEY ParceE us, LL.D., 

Rev. Epwarps Park, S.T.D., 
Epwarp ALEXANDER Parsons, A.M., 
Howarp Henry Pecxuam, A.M., 
Joun How anp Gisss PE 1, A.B., 
Law Learnep PE ttTz, M.A., 


Leonarp Woops LasBareEE, Litt.D., 
Harotp Lancour, Ep.D., 
Wa po Girrorp LEtanp, Litt.D., 


. New Haven, Conn. 
. Urbana, 
. Newton Lower Falls, 


Mass. 


. Indianapolis, Ind. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. Brookline, Mass. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Hyattsville, Md. 

. Westerville, Ohio 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Cheshire, Conn. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Rancho Santa Fé, Cal. 


New York, N. Y. 


. Belmont, Mass. 
. Belmont, Mass. 
. Greenwich, Conn. 


. Cambridge, Mass. 
Winterthur, Del. 


. Needham, Mass. 

. New Haven, Conn. 
. Boston, Mass. 

. Columbia, Mo. 

. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Boston, Mass. 

. Hanover, N. H. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Chicago, Ill. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. New Orleans, La. 

. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

. Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
. Albany, N. Y. 
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Joun Epwin Pomrret, Pu.D., 
ARTHUR Hosson Quinn, Litt.D., 
HERMANN Porter RIccivs, 

ALBERT Waite Rice, A.M., 
CaRLETON Rusira Ricumonp, A.B., 
STEPHEN Tuomas RI ey, Pu.D., . 
Frep Norris Rosinson, Litt.D., 
GeorcE Icuasop Rockwoop, Enc.D., 
Lessinc Jutius Rosenwa tp, L.H.D., 
Rossiter, LL.D., 

Cuar.es Betcuer LL.B., 
Lesuie Rusk, Pu.D., . 
ALEXANDER SAMUEL SALLEY, JR., 
Cuar_es Henry Sawyer, A.B., . 


ARTHUR MEIER SCHLESINGER, LitTT.D., . 


Dona.p Scott, A.M., . 

Rosert Suaw, Pu.D., 
C.irFrorpD Kenyon Suipton, Pu.D., 
ALFRED Lewis SHOEMAKER, Pu.D., . 
RicHarp Harrison Suryock, Pu.D., 
Henry S1eBert, A.M., 
Rotio Sitver, B.S., 

St. Georce Leakin Sroussat, Pu.D., 
THEODORE Sizer, A.M., 

Rae MacCo.ium SPENCER, 
HERBERT JOSEPH SPINDEN, Pu.D., 
FRANK OAkKMAN Spinney, M.A., 
Lewis Morcrace Stark, B.L.S., 
RayYMOND PHINEAS STEARNS, Pu.D., 
GeorceE Stosss, LL.B., 
Harry Gatpin Stopparp, Ena.D., . 
GeorcE Lesuir Stout, A.M., 
Tuomas WIntTHROP STREETER, LitT.D., 
BrapDForRD FuLLeR Swan, A.B., . 
Grecc Swew, Litt.D., 
Vernon Date Tate, Pu.D., 


San Marino, Cal. 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Milton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


. Worcester, Mass. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Columbia, S. C. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Bethany, Conn. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Carmel, N. Y. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Urbana, Il. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Providence, R. I. 
Williamsburg, Va. 
Annapolis, Md. 


XXVI 


Epwarp LarocquE T1nkKER, D.Un.Paris, New York, N. Y. 
Rosert GLENROIE ValIL, L.H.D., New York, N. Y. 
Henry Rouse Viets, M.D., . . Brookline, Mass. 
Cart Eruarp Wautstrom, J.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 
ALBERT Goopnow Waite, A.M., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Guy Warren Jr.,A.B., . Beverly, Mass. 
ALEXANDER JAMES WALL, Jr., B.A., Sturbridge, Mass. 
Joseph Watsn, . . .  . Hyde Park, Md. 
Rev. Henry Braprorp Wasusurn, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Freperick Lewis Weis, Tu.D., . Dublin, N. H. 
p’A.tTE ALpripce WeEtcn, Pu.D., . . Cleveland, Ohio 
Joe. Cueney Wewts,. . . . . Southbridge, Mass. 
Tuomas JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER, Litt.D., Princeton, N. J. 
Irnvinc Wueat, LL.B., . . Menlo Park, Cal. 
NATHANIEL WHEELER, M.B.A., . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Wa ter Murr Litt.D., Boston, Mass. 
Raymonp SanceR Witkins, LL.B.,. Salem, Mass. 
Rocer Wo tcott, LL.B., . . . . . Boston, Mass. 
Epwin Wo tr, 2ND,__. . . Wyncote, Pa. 
Louis Booker Wricut, L. H. D., . . Washington, D. C. 
Lyte Henry WricHT,. . . San Marino, Cal. 
LawrENCE CoUNSELMAN Waorn, LL. D., Providence, R. I. 
Joun Cook B.A., . . . Charlottesville, Va. 
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Price List of Publications 


PROCEEDINGS 
1849-188c (semi-annual, 1849-1865 mostly out of sas » each 1.00 
1886-1959, New Series (semi-annual): . . . each 2.00 


The oid series of publications consists of 75 pamphlets issued between 1813 and 1880. 
The first 15 are reprinted as part of the volume of Procerdiags for 1812-1849 which was 
The present series began im October, 1880, and through the year 
consists of 69 volumes with three issues volume until 2911, and thereafter two. The 
price is $2.00 the issue, but single issues can be supplied only for the purpose of filling out 
exiting sets. Reprints of most.articles can be eupplied at $1.00 each. 
>... Sabscribers for the qumpent Proceedings may obtain a microfilm edition through 
Sniversity Microfilm, 315 N. Firet Street, Ann Arbdor, Michigan. 


a 


TRANSACTIONS AND 
Antiquities of the Western States. 
Vohame 2 (1836) . out of print 


Albert Gallatin, Tribes of North America, etc. 
Diaries of Hall, Bay Company Records, etc. 
Wingfield, V ifginia; Rarities, ate: 
Volume 5 (1274) 
Isaiah Thomas, History Pristing in Vol. 


Volume 6 (1874) 


Isaiah Thomas; Hintiry in Vol. 

Volume 7 (1885) 
Note-Book Leehford, 163842642 

Volame 8 (1901) + out of print 
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